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I. — Notice  of  the  Valla  bhi'  dynasty  of  Saurashtra  ; extracted  from 

the  Buddhist  records  of  the  Chinese.  By  M.  Eugene  Jacquet, 

Member  of  the  As.  Soc.  of  Paris. 

A new  source  of  information  on  the  darkest  period  of  Indian  history 
cannot  but  be  most  acceptable  to  all  who  have  perplexed  themselves 
in  attempting  to  reconcile  and  connect  the  scattered  and  contradicto- 
ry traditions  of  the  Rajput  bards  with  the  inscriptions  found  in  various 
parts  of  western  India ; and  to  assign  specific  dates  even  to  sovereigns 
whose  names  are  most  familiar  and  notorious.  While  Mr.  Turnour 
is  throwing  light  upon  the  earlier  periods  of  Buddhist  rule,  from  the 
authentic  chronicles  preserved  among  the  Ceylonese  priesthood,  it 
has  been  reserved  for  a distinguished  orientalist  at  Paris  to  render 
us  an  equally  eminent  service  from  an  opposite  and  more  remote 
quarter  of  the  globe  ! M.  Klaproth’s  tables  of  Buddhist  chronolo- 
gy, translated  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  authorities,  had  proved 
the  intimate  connection  that  existed  between  India,  Tibet,  and  China 
for  the  first  eight  centuries  of  our  era,  and  had  encouraged  the  hope 
of  gleaning  a few  cursory  notices  of  the  state  of  the  Buddhist  por- 
tion of  the  continent  of  India  from  the  annals  of  some  of  their  com- 
mon patriarchs,  whose  head- quarters  were  variously  located  in  Ma- 
gadha,  Capila-vastu,  Cabul,  and  Ferghana,  during  that  long  period. 
More  than  this  is,  however,  likely  to  be  realized  : — the  narrations  of 
Chinese  pilgrims  and  travellers  have  been  happily  preserved,  and, 
more  happily  still,  have  found  their  way  to  Paris,  where  alone,  perhaps, 
exists  the  concurrence  of  talent  and  research  capable  of  turning 
these  valuable  records  to  their  best  purpose.  The  specimen  we  have 
now  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  to  our  readers  has  been  elicited, 
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the  author  writes  us,  by  a perusal  of  Mr.  Wathen’s  translation  of  the 
Gujerat  inscriptions  in  our  last  volume, — a translation  which  M.  Jac- 
quet  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  “ ce  que  1’  on  a encore  publie  de 
mieux  en  ce  genre  dans  1’  Inde  it  1’  exception  peut-etre  de  quelques 
monuments  traduits  par  votre  admirable  Colebrooke.” 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  adding  his  further  testimony 
to  the  great  utility  of  this  important  document.  “ J ’ai  fete  d’autant 
plus  satisfait  de  voir  ce  Shdsana  si  heureusement  interprets,  que  je 
possfede,  dans  le  petit  nombre  des  copies  d’  inscriptions  rassemblfees 
par  Tod,  un  Shdsana  non  date,  ecrit  dans  le  meme  caractfere ; et  que 
j’avais  dechiffrfe  de  manifere  a obtenir  un  alphabet  absolument  con- 
forme  it  celui  de  Mr.  Wathen.  C’est  encore  cet  alphabet  qui  m’  a donnfe 
le  moyen  de  dechiffrer  les  legendes  des  anciennes  medailles  indiennes, 
et  de  reconnaitre  le  nom  alterfe  de  Chandragupta  dans  l'inscription 
de  Bliilsa,  publifee  dans  votre  journal  d’apres  le  facsimile  de  Mr. 
Hodgson.” — In  fact,  M.  Jacquet  at  Paris  has  been  pursuing  step  by 
step  the  path  we  have  been  following  in  India ; and  while  this  fortunate 
key  has  opened  to  him  an  insight  into  the  Bliilsa  inscription,  the 
self-same  has  led  Capt.  Cunningham  to  discover  the  titles  Maharaja 
adhi  rdja,  &c.  in  the  inscription  from  the  Khandgiri  rock,  published  in 
Stirling’s  account  of  Cuttack.  The  copies  are  both  too  imperfect 
to  hope  for  further  success  until  the  originals  can  be  re-examined, 
and  this  has  been  undertaken  by  two  friends  upon  whose  zeal  we  may 
entirely  confide, — Mr.  L.  Wilkinson  of  Bhopal,  and  Lieut.  Kittoe, 
whose  regiment  has  just  marched  to  Cuttack. 

But  to  return.  In  addition  to  inscriptions  and  coins,  we  may  now 
look  to  the  geographers  and  historians  of  China,  for  an  insight  into 
the  middle  ages  of  Indian  history ; and  the  latter  have  this  great 
advantage  over  the  former, — that  they  have  scrupulously  preserved 
dates  in  their  records,  and  that  they,  as  M.  Jacquet  justly  says, 
“ font  le  journal  de  l’Asie  depuis  le  second  sifecle  avant  notre  fere.” 
In  his  very  interesting  article  inserted  in  the  Journal  Asiatique  on  the 
recent  Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  discoveries,  -we  are  promised  further 
and  more  copious  extracts  from  the  Chinese  relatively  to  Cabul  and 
the  adjacent  countries. — “ Les  tfemoignages  des  auteurs  orientaux, 
et  en  particulier  des  historiens  chinois,  sur  les  monnaies  des  differents 
peuples  quiont  successivement  occupfeles  contrfees  de  l’Asie  centrale  ; 
les  temoignages  des  memes  auteurs,  sur  les  langues  et  les  fecritures 
de  ces  peuples  — these  are  included  among  the  objects  embraced  by 
the  learned  author  in  his  intended  publication,  ‘ Corpus  Inscription- 
um  Indicarum,’  the  appearance  of  which,  our  readers  will  regret  to 
hear,  is  unavoidably  delayed  beyond  the  period  at  first  indicated.  It 
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is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  health  of  the  single  individual  upon  whom 
this  mighty  labor  has  devolved  by  the  lamented  death  of  M.  Klap- 
roth, will  not  succumb  under  so  vast  and  important  an  undertaking. 

We  trust  no  apology  is  necessary  for  insertion  of  M.  Jacquet’s  note 
in  its  original  language. 

Ed. 


“ Je  trouve  les  renseignements  suivants  sur  la  contree  de 
Vallabhi  et  sur  l’origine  des  rois  de  cette  contree  dans  la  relation 
d’un  religieux  Bouddhiste  chinois  qui  visita  la  Transoxiane,  la  Bactri- 
ane  et  1’  Inde  dans  les  annees  632  et  suivantes  de  notre  ere. 

“ ‘ La  contree  de  Fa  la  pi,  aussi  nominee  contree  septentrionale  de 
Lola,  a plus  de  six  mille  li  de  tour.  La  ville  capitale  de  la  contree 
a plus  de  trente  li  d’enceinte.  Les  productions  du  sol,  les  condi- 
tions de  la  temperature,  les  moeurs,  et  le  naturel  des  habitants  sont 
les  memes  que  dans  la  contree  de  Ma  la  pho.  Le  nombre  des  habit- 
ants est  considerable  ; les  families  sont  opulentes ; on  y compte  en 
effet  plus  de  cent  maisons  qui  ont  cent  laksha  de  fortune  ; d’  im- 
menses  tresors  viennent  des  pays  les  plus  lointains  s’  accumuler  dans 
ce  royaume.  On  y trouve  plus  de  cent  kialan  (monastbres  boudd- 
hiques  ;)les  religieux  y sont  au  nombre  de  plus  de  six  mille  ; ils  etudient 
pour  la  plupart  la  section  des  ecritures  nommee  la  parfaite  mesure 
qui  appartient  au  petit  ydna.  II  y a quelques  centaines  de  temples 
consacres  aus  ddvas ; les  heritiques  y sont  en  grand  nombre.  Bud- 
dha, du  temps  qu’il  etait  dans  le  monde  des  hommes,  a plusieurs  fois 
visite  cette  contree  ; aussi  le  roi  Wou-yeon  a-t-il  eleve  des  sthoupa 
aupres  de  tous  les  arbres  sous  lesquels  Bouddha  s’etait  reposd,  pour 
les  faire  reconnaitre.  La  dynastie  actuelle  est  de  la  race  des  cha  ti  li ; 
l’ancien  roi  etait  neveu  de  Che  lo  ’o  ti  to,  roi  de  la  contree  de  Ma  la- 
pho  ; celui  qui  gouverne  presentement  est  gendre  de  Che  lo  ’oti  to  roi  de 
la  contree  de  Kie  no  kieou  tche ; il  se  nomine  Thou  lou  pho  po  tcha...” 

“ Le  religieux  Chinois  ajoute  qui  c’  etait  un  prince  tres  genereux, 
tres  sage  &c.  car  il  avait  une  grande  veneration  pour  les  trois  joyaux 
(Bouddha,  la  loi,  et  1’assemblee.) 

“ Fa  la  pi  transcrit  Vallabhi ; et  Lolo^iw  Ldta  ou  Ldra,  la  Larique 
des  anciens  ; Malapho  est  pour  Mdlava,  et  Cha  ta  li  pour  Kchatriya ; 
Chelo  6 ti  to  est  la  forme  Chinoise  de  Shildditya  ; Kie  no  kieou-tche  celle 
de  Kanydkoubdja  ou  Kanoudj  : et  Thou  lou  pho  potcha  represente  regu- 
lierement  Dhrouvabhatta.  Quant  au  roi  Wou  yeon,  c’est  a dire  sans 
chagrin,  c’est  Ashoka  deguise  sous  une  traduction  Chinoise. 

“ Je  dois  d’  abord  observer  que  nous  avons  ici  un  roi  de  Malava  et 
un  roi  de  Kdnyakoubdja  tous  deus  nommes  Shiladitya ; (et  ils  parais- 
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sent  distincts  des  roix  de  Vallabhi  qui  ont  porte  ce  nom)  qui  ne  sont 
pas  cites  dans  les  tables  genealogiques  des  rois  de  l’lnde  recueillies 
jusqu’  k ce  jour.  La  relation  ne  fournit  ancun  renseignement  sur 
Shiladitya  roi  de  Kanoudj ; raais  on  lit  dans  un  autre  endroit  que  Shi- 
laditya  roi  de  Miilava  regnait  soixante  ans  avant  l’arrivee  de  notre 
religieux  dans  l’lnde.  Dhrouvabhatta  est  certainement  le  meme  nom 
que  Dhrouvasena ; bhatta,  et  sena  etant  des  titres  de  Kchatriya,  de 
meme  valeur  et  presque  svnonymes,  qui  s’employent  indifferemment 
l’un  pour  l’autre,  sans  que  l’identite  du  nom  propre  auquel  ils  s’ajou- 
tent  en  puisse  etre  compromise.  La  liste  genealogique  des  rois  de 
Vallabhi,  extraite  par  M.  Wathkn  des  inscriptions  qu’  il  a si  lieureuse- 
ment  interpretees,  nous  fait  connaitre  deux  Dhrouvasena,  dont  l’un  est 
le  quatrieme  et  l’autre  le  onzieme  prince  de  la  dynastie  des  Bhdtdrka. 
II  n’est  pas  probable  que  le  Dhrouvabhatta  de  la  relation  Chinoise  soit 
Dhrouvasena  l : l’inscription  que  noux  connaissons  eut  sans  doute 
fait  mention  de  l’honneur  qu’avait  eu  ce  prince  d’  etre  allie  a la 
famille  royale  de  Kanoudj ; un  etat  qui  n’avait  etd  eleve  au  rang  de 
royaume  que  sons  le  frere  et  le  predecesseur  de  ce  prince,  n’eut  p\i 
d’ailleurs  etre  parvenue  si  rapidement  a la  haute  prosperity  et  a l’etat 
de  puissance  ou  le  trouva  le  voyageur  Chinois.  Ce  qu’il  rapporte  de 
Dhrouvabhatta  s’applique  done  & Dhrouvasena  II,  et  l’un  des  points 
chronologiques  les  plus  importants  de  l’histoire  de  l’lnde  occidentale 
peut  etre  determine  avec  assez  de  precision  par  cette  identification 
de  deux  noms  dont  un  est  datd.  L’inscription  publiee  par  Mr. 
Wathen,  et  redigee  par  l’ordre  du  septieme  prince  de  la  dynastie,  peut 
done  etre  approximativement  rapportee  a l’annee  550  de  notre  &re : 
cette  date  s’acorde  mieux  avec  les  donnees  paleographiques  que  celle 
de  328,  deduite  tres  ingenieusement  d’ailleurs  par  l’auteur,  des  tradi- 
tions singulibrement  suspectes  des  Djaina. 


II. — An  account  of  some  of  the  Petty  States  lying  north  of  the  Tenas- 
serim  Provinces  ; drawn  up  from  the  Journals  and  Reports  of  D. 
Richardson,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces.  By  E.  A.  Blundell,  Esq.,  Commissioner. 

[Continued  from  page  625.] 
dr.  Richardson’s  second  visit,  1834. 

The  object  of  the  second  visit  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  ru- 
mours that  had  reached  Maulamyne,  of  some  dissatisfaction  existing 
among  the  Shan  traders  on  account  of  the  bad  market  they  had  expe- 
rienced latterly  for  their  cattle,  compared  with  former  years,  and  to 
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obviate  any  bad  feeling  that  might  have  arisen  in  consequence. 
None  had  visited  Maulamyne  that  season,  and  it  was  said  they  declin- 
ed bringing  their  cattle  down  any  more.  It  was  important  that  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  our  supplies 
from  that  country,  and  Dr.  R.  was  directed  to  extend  his  visit  on 
this  occasion  to  Zimmay. 

He  started  on  the  6th  March,  1834,  and  travelling  nearly  the  same 
route  as  that  by  which  he  had  returned  from  his  first  visit,  he  reach- 
ed Lalong  on  the  1st  April,  having,  when  near  that  place,  encounter- 
ed the  same  petty  delays  as  before,  on  the  ground  of  preparing  for  his 
reception,  and  ascertaining  from  the  astrologers  a lucky  day  for  his 
arrival. 

“On  the  1st  of  April  started  in  the  morning  for  Lahong and  though  the 
Thoogvee  of  Passony 92  was  with  me  at  starting,  neither  he  nor  any  of  the 
neighbouring  head-men  accompanied  me.  One  man  ran  before  to  shew  me  the 
road.  Reached  Lahong  about  noon,  and  on  arriving  at  the  temporary  houses 
or  tays93,  for  which  I had  waited  three  days,  found  only  three  small  ones  for 
the  people,  which  might  have  been  put  up  in  three  hours.  No  house  for  myself, 
and  no  one  there  to  receive  me.  This  was  all  so  unlike  my  reception  on  my 
last  visit,  that  I sent  the  interpreter  to  Chow-Houa  to  say,  if  they  did  not 
wish  to  see  me,  I was  ready  to  return.  He  assumed  anger  and  surprise  that  I 
had  arrived  without  his  being  made  aware  of  it ; said  he  had  ordered  the  head 
people  of  the  villages  to  accompany  me,  and  when  half  way  to  run  out  and  let 
him  know,  when  he  would  be  at  the  tays  in  time  to  receive  me.  The  same 
reason  was  given  for  not  building  me  a house,  as  on  my  last  visit ; viz.  that  as 
I had  a tent,  they  did  not  think  I would  occupy  it  ; but  he  immediately  called 
the  people  who  had  put  up  the  sheds,  and  gave  them  orders  to  set  about  a house, 
which  they  commenced  at  once. 

“ The  Chow-Houa  sent  some  officers  to  wait  on  me,  with  a request  to  know 
when  I wished  to  see  Chow-tche-Weet.  I expressed  a wish  to  see  him 
to-morrow,  as  the  approach  of  the  rains  would  necessarily  make  my  stay  shorter 
than  I wished.  I hear  loud  complaints  on  all  sides  of  the  rascality  of  the  Ben- 
galees who  have  come  up  lately  from  Maulamyne  to  purchase  cattle,  and  the 
people  who  last  visited  Maulamyne  are  very  inveterate  against  the  contractor 
(Shek  Abdullah)  for  supplying  cattle  to  the  troops,  and  declare  their  determi- 
nation never  to  return  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  the  “ Gomanie," — as  the 
first  bullocks  were  taken  by  the  Commissariat  on  the  Company’s  account; 
and  he  being  now  the  only  purchaser,  they  believe  him  to  be  the  Company, 
{Gomanie) . 

“ On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  sotfle  people  with 
silver  calats  (salvers)  for  the  presents  and  Mr.  Blundell’s  letter,  came  to 
conduct  me  to  the  Tso-boas91.  They  preceded  me,  followed  by  the  people  who 
accompanied  me,  about  40  in  number,  dressed  in  their  gayest  putsos,  thirteen 
of  them  each  carrying  a musket.  On  arrival  at  my  former  place  of  audience, 
I found  no  sheds  erected,  and  that  I was  to  be  received  in  the  house  (query, 
palace  ?)  of  the  chief.  I dismounted  at  the  gate  Chow  Rajaboot „•  the  Keintoung 
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Tso-boa  and  others  came  out  half  way  to  naeet  me,  (the  whole  distance  about 
sixty  paces,)  and  preceded  by  the  letter,  (the  presents  having  stopped  at  the 
gate,)  they  led  me  to  a seat  on  the  chief’s  right.  I bowed  before  taking  my 
seat,  and  wearing  my  boots  was  never  objected  to.  He  was  seated  on  a gilded 
pedestal  ( yozaboleen9'* ) about  two  and  a half  or  three  feet  high,  and  before  him 
the  chiefs  of  his  principality  on  carpets  spread  on  the  mats  with  large  triangu- 
lar pillows  to  lean  against,  ornamented  with  gold  embroidery.  As  soon  as  we 
were  seated,  the  presents  were  brought  in  and  placed  before  him.  He  put  the 
usual  questions  respecting  the  King  of  England,  the  Governor  General,  &c.  &c., 
the  length  of  my  journey,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  road  ; made  some  excuse 
for  not  meeting  me  on  the  road  ; mentioned  the  death  of  his  son  and  nephew 
with  much  feeling;  and  expressed  good-will  and  friendship  towards  us.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  be  more  friendly  or  fatherly  than  my  reception  altogether,  and 
certainly  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity.  It  was  evident  at  a glance  his 
illness  was  no  formal  excuse  for  not  seeing  me  ; he  was  much  emaciated,  and 
evidently  very  weak.  I was  seated  nearly  opposite  to  the  door  of  the  private 
apartment,  which  was  crowded  with  women  and  children,  who  sent  me  out  a 
present  of  fruit.  There  was  no  dancing  as  on  my  former  visit,  but  a male  and 
two  female  singers  seated  immediately  within  the  door  of  the  private  apartment, 
sung  a sort  of  metrical  history  of  the  exploits  of  the  Tso-boa  and  his  six  brothers, 
in  which  the  successful  insurrection  of  Kaweela,  the  eldest  brother,  against 
the  Burmese  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  carrying  off  the  people  from  Kewt-them ", 
Keintouny91 , and  Mein-Neaung ",  by  the  present  chief,  held  the  most  conspicu- 
ous place  ; and  though  many  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  present,  any  con- 
sideration for  their  feelings  seemed  never  to  enter  the  old  man’s  mind  : yet  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  and  manners  altogether  is  benevolent ; which 
character  he  bears  among  the  people.  The  voices  of  the  performers,  both  in 
sweetness  and  compass  were,  beyond  comparison,  superior  to  any  thing  I have 
heard  out  of  Europe.  After  sitting  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  retired 
on  plea  of  weakness  ; his  feet  were  swelled,  and  he  tottered  a good  deal  before 
reaching  the  door  of  the  inner  apartment.  After  spending  some  time  in  conver- 
sation with  the  chiefs  I took  ray  leave,  intimating  ray  intention  of  calling  in 
the  morning  on  Chow-Houa,  by  whom  all  business  is  now  transacted. 

The  chief’s  house  is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  town  in  a large  stockade 
inclosure,  and  surrounded  by  a garden.  The  wooden  hall  in  which  I was  received 
is  about  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  and  ornamented  with  three  small  China 
chandeliers,  some  paltry  Chinese  and  India  looking-glasses  and  China  lanterns, 
some  of  glass  and  some  of  paper  ; a picture  of  the  great  pagoda  of  Rangoon  ; 
one  of  a Chinese  joss,  and  a portrait  much  resembling  one  of  our  Royal  Family. 
The  most  valuable  ornaments  were  the  muskets  I took  up  in  my  last  visit,  which, 
with  some  Chinese-looking  scimitars  and  swords  with  long  silver  handles,  com- 
pleted the  decorations.  The  white  umbrella  was  not  unfurled  ; the  floor  in 
front  of  th«  yozabollen  or  throne  was  covered  by  the  carpets  and  triangular 
pillows  of  the  chiefs,  who  assume  a much  more  manly  position  than  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  lowest  chiefs  of  Bankok ; though  I am  told  that  next 
to  the  Rdja  of  Ligore,  this  is  the  highest  Chief  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  6th, 
according  to  my  notice  of  yesterday,  called  on  Chow-Houa,  and  had  a long 
conversation  on  the  duties  being  taken  off  their  elephant-hunters  in  our  pro- 
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vinces.  He  readily  agreed  to  the  free  sale  of  buffaloes,  paying  an  export  duty  of 
half  a tical  of  coarse  silver,  and  reducing  that  on  bullocks  to  the  old  rate  of  one 
quarter.  I brought  to  his  notice  the  complaints  of  the  Bengalee  cattle-dealers,  of 
the  refusal  of  the  court-officers  to  interfere  in  their  complaints  against  each 
other,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  10th  paragraph  of  Colonel  Burney’s 
treaty  of  Bankok  in  1826  on  the  subject.  He  complained  of  the  total  want  of 
principle  in  these  people,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  (which  all  I have  heard 
from  themselves  tends  to  confirm  ;)  said  he  was  glad  the  subject  had  been  men- 
tioned ; as,  though  they  had  copies  of  the  treaty,  they  were  afraid  to  punish  our 
people,  and  had,  besides,  another  difficulty  to  contend  with,  in  the  offenders 
escaping  from  one  territory  to  another  ; and  that  though  they  had  the  power, 
there  was  an  indelicacy  felt  in  apprehending  them  in  the  Zimmay  district.  They 
had  now  my  opinion  that  they  should  act  according  to  the  treaty,  and  would  do 
so  in  future,  and  hoped  there  would  be  no  further  cause  of  complaint.  He  said 
he  had  no  objections  to  the  Zimmay  officers  following  offenders  into  this  district, 
and  that  they  would  do  the  same  from  this  ; but  begged  me  to  impress  the 
necessity  of  it  on  the  Zimmay  chief  on  my  visit  there,  to  prevent  misunderstand- 
ing between  relations  ; as  Chow-tche-Weet  is  now  a very  old  man.  I found 
by  this,  that  the  visit  I had  intimated  T intended  to  make  to  Zimmay  was  taken 
as  a settled  matter,  though  they  had  strenuously  opposed  it  on  my  asking  to  do 
so  in  my  last  visit. 

“On  the  10th  I received  an  invitation,  or  rather  a request,  from  Chow- 
tche-Weet  to  attend  his  son’s  funeral.  He  begged  I would  come  early,  and 
see  the  whole  ceremony.  I accordingly  went  at  11  o’clock,  and  remained  till  2. 
On  my  arrival,  a Pounghee  was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  shed  reciting,  in  a 
monotonous  sort  of  chaunt,  a blessing  on  all  present.  He  ceased  soon  after 
my  arrival,  and  a daughter  of  Chow  Raja  Woong  of  Lagon,  a very  pretty  girl 
of  18  or  20  years  of  age,  played  for  some  time  on  the  ke  wine,  (brazen  circle,) 
an  instrument  composed  of  small  graduated  gongs  hung  horizontally  in  a circle, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  musician  sits  and  beats  with  small  sticks.  She 
played  evidently  as  a proficient.  This  was  followed  by  a boxing-match,  in  which 
the  boys,  when  ouce  come  to  blows,  hammered  away  at  each  other’s  faces  much 
like  two  little  English  fellows  of  the  same  age.  There  was  a good  deal  of 
shuffling  before  the  first  blow  was  struck.  They  were  followed  by  two  men  who 
flourished  their  arms  about  within  a few  inches  of  each  other’s  faces  under  a 
most  overpowering  sun,  for  half  an  hour,  without,  however,  hurting  each  other 
much,  though  they  were  exceeding  serious  and  intent.  Chow  Raja  Boot  then, 
dressed  in  a white  robe,  ascended  a small  platform  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  showered,  or  rather  pelted,  a largess  amongst  the  people.  On  the 
platform  was  an  artificial  bamboo-tree,  with  perhaps  two  hundred  limes,  in  each 
of  which  was  a small  Siamese  coin  of  two  or  three  annas  hanging  from  the 
branches,  which  he  pulled  off,  and  with  them  pelted  the  people  below  ; — though 
there  was,  of  course,  great  struggling  for  the  limes,  there  was  little  noise,  and 
not  the  least  quarrelling.  Chow-IIoua’s  wife  then  begged  I would  allow  the 
Burmese  to  exhibit  their  dance,  and  as  there  were  two  professed  dancers  of  the 
party  and  one  or  two  musicians  anxious  to  acquire  merit  by  assisting  in  the 
amusement,  she  was  gratified  ; after  which  they  commenced  to  drag  out  the  car 
with  coffin.  It  was  burned  with  rockets  in  the  same  manner  as  a Pounghee, 
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outside  the  town,  about  4 o’clock  ; most  of  the  wives  of  the  headmen  were 
present,  and  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  were  gone  through  without  quarrel 
and  in  great  good  humour.  The  deceased  was  the  same  whose  house  was  burnt 
during  my  last  visit  here,  and  who  sent  out  to  beg  me  to  look  through  a small 
sextant  I had  been  seen  using,  and  tell  him  who  had  stolen  a ring  he  lost  on 
the  occasion.  I left  the  shed  when  the  coffin  was  moved,  and  prepared  to  start 
for  Zimmay  in  the  morning,  congratulating  myself  in  getting  off  a day  sooner 
than  I had  anticipated;  but  about  9 o’clock,  Benya  Tche  came  out  to  say 
Chow-tche-Weet  begged  me  to  remain  one  day,  as  he  was  anxious  to  see  me 
to-morrow  before  starting  for  Zimmay.  After  many  complaints  of  loss  of  time 
and  fear  of  the  rains,  I was  obliged  to  consent  to  remain  ; and  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  an  officer  came  out  to  the  encampment  to  say  Chow-tche-Weet 
wished  to  see  me.  I promised  to  wait  on  him  immediately  after  breakfast.  On 
arriving  at  the  house  found  a large  assembly,  and  the  only  communication  the 
old  man  had  to  make,  was  a request  to  remain  till  after  the  new  year*,  a further 
loss  of  three  days.  I at  first  refused,  but  on  his  urging  his  request,  and  reflect- 
ing that  nothing  would  be  done  at  either  place  during  the  festival,  I agreed  to 
remain  on  condition  I was  not  detained  here  on  my  return.  The  Tso-boa  made 
some  demur,  as  in  duty  bound,  as  a good  Buddhist,  about  the  sale  of  the  cattle  ; 
he  was,  however,  easily  satisfied  by  transferring  the  sin  to  the  sellers  and  Chow- 
Houa,  who  sanctioned  it.  He  was  as  kind  as  usual,  always  addressing  me  as 
his  “ luck  Chow  Engrit,"  literally,  “ son  chief  English.”  He  talked  of  a refer- 
ence to  Bankok,  which  I said  was  unnecessary  after  the  treaty  of  1826,  and  he 
was  again  satisfied.  He  is  quite  in  his  dotage,  and  repeated  the  same  things 
over  and  over:  the  people  from  their  respect  for  him  shew  him,  however,  much 
consideration.  He  asked  if  there  was  any  difference  in  the  value  of  his  presents 
and  those  to  the  Zimmay  chief,  and  seemed  pleased  when  told  that  his  were  the 
most  valuable. 

“ After  breakfast,  on  the.  13th,  two  officers,  dressed  in  white  robes  used  in 
religious  ceremonies,  came  out  to  my  tent  by  the  Chow’s  orders,  to  conduct  me 
where  the  ceremony  on  his  grandson  entering  the  priesthood  was  to  be  per- 
formed. 1 found  a large  assembly  of  people  in  an  old  zayat 99  near  the  pagoda. 
The  Chow  was  seated  on  a mat  near  the  centre  of  the  place, — the  other  chiefs 
near  him,  his  wives  behind  him — all  dressed  in  white.  I found  a carpet  and 
pillow  for  me  close  to  Chow  Raja  Boot.  A Pounghee  was  seated  in  the  mid- 
dle expounding  the  law,  and  Chow-tche-Weet  had  told  him  to  continue  till 
my  arrival,  as  he  wished  me  to  see  the  whole  ceremony.  As  I was  told  I would 
be  expected  to  contribute,  1 sent  the  interpreter  to  the  Chow  with  10  rupees  ; 
and  he  soon  afterwards  went  out  to  the  open  space  before  the  zayat  to  inaugu- 
rate the  boy  (about  7 years  of  age)  in  his  holy  office.  The  ceremony  is  the 
same  as  in  Burmah  and  other  Buddhist  countries,  shaving  the  head,  bathing, 
investing  with  the  yellow  garment.  Whilst  he  was  gone,  his  son  told  me  a 
Rahan  was  also  to  be  raised  to  the  office  of  high  priest,  (See-dan)'00  ; that  the 
Chow  before  investing  him  with  his  office  asks  him  if  he  will  obey  his  lawful 
orders  ; which  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  makes  over  to  him  all 

* I afterwards  learnt  that  the  reason  of  his  requesting  me  to  stop  was  a fear  lest 
I should  be  insulted,  or  the  people  get  into  any  quarrel  with  the  Zimmay  people, 
during  the  holidays  at  this  joyous  season. 
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authority  over  all  ranks  of  the  priesthood.  The  high-priest  then  asks  the 
Tso-boa  if  he  will  listen  to  his  intercession  in  favor  of  criminals  condemned  to 
death  when  it  shall  appear  to  him  that  the  punishment  is  too  severe  for  the 
offence;  to  which  he  assents.  On  the  return  of  the  Tso-boa  to  the  zayathe 
called  my  interpreter  and  told  him  in  a whisper  the  money  I had  given  was  too 
little  for  distribution,  and  desired  him  to  ask  me  for  13  rupees  more;  which  I 
immediately  sent.  In  the  meantime,  an  old  priest  invoked  a blessing  on  all 
present  by  name,  amongst  which  I discovered  my  own  ; and  the  Sea-dan  who  has 
been  raised  by  the  votes  of  the  priests  for  his  strict  observance  of  the  precepts 
of  Budh,  promulgated  rules  and  ordinances  for  their  guidance  much  stricter 
than  those  which  have  been  known  here  for  some  years,  where  the  discipline  has 
been  exceeding  lax.  Sent  the  interpreter  to  inquire  how  the  Chow-Houa, 
who  had  been  ill,  was,  and  to  request  Benya  Patoon101  to  call  on  me.  The 
former  no  better  ; the  latter  promised  to  call  in  the  morning.  Benya  Patoon 
called  on  me  this  morning  ; he  is  about  50  years  of  age,  and  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  person,  His  father  came  originally  from  Pegu  to  Zimmay  with  about 
3000  other  Taliens  on  the  destruction  of  that  city  by  Alompra,  A.  D.  1757. 
A short  time  after  their  arrival  here,  an  army  of  Burmans  encamped  to  the 
northward  with  the  intention  of  attacking  Zimmay.  The  Taliens  were  promised 
this, — if  they  beat  off  the  enemies,  they  should  henceforth  live  free  of  taxes. 
They  attacked  them,  and  were  successful,  and  for  a time  were  well  treated  ; but 
in  three  or  four  years,  when  gratitude  began  to  cool,  they  were  taxed  without 
mercy  ; and  on  any  expression  of  discontent,  numbers  were  executed  under  pre- 
tence of  secret  conspiracy.  The  Taliens  in  fear  and  disgust  removed  farther 
northward  to  Keintlieu  under  the  Burmese  ; — the  Benya  and  some  other  young 
men  went  afterwards  to  Ava,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Keintlieu  on  a royal 
message,  and  with  twenty-five  others  was  caught  by  a slave-catching  party,  and 
from  this  place  sent  to  Banlco/c,  where  he  soon  came  into  favor  with  the  king, 
who  raised  him  to  his  present  rank,  and  sent  him  up  here  to  look  after  the 
Siamese  interest  at  all  the  three  towns.  He  gives  a shocking  account  of  the 
brutal  rapine,  and  destructive  waste  of  human  life  in  the  petty  border-warfare  and 
slave-catching  incursions  all  along  the  frontiers,  that  has  kept  down  population, 
laid  entirely  waste  many  large  towns,  and  retarded  civilization  and  all  the  arts 
of  peaceful  life  in  this  unhappy  country  to  a degree  that  could  not  be  exceeded, 
I should  hope,  in  the  annals  of  any  portion  of  Africa.  All  of  this  has  been 
almost  entirely  put  a stop  to  by  our  occupation  of  the  provinces  on  the  coast. 
He  gives  a somewhat  different  version  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  war  from  any  I 
have  heard.  He  said  the  Cochin-Chinese  endeavoured  to  save  the  town  of 
Wentian10-,  Chandapoora  or  Lingen,  when  the  Siamese  attacked  it  seven  years 
ago.  The  Siamese  would  not  attend  to  negotiations  on  the  destruction  of  the 
city  when  horrid  cruelty  appeared  to  have  been  perpetrated.  One  of  the  sons 
of  the  king  found  his  way  to  Hue.  The  King  of  Cochin-China103  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  Siam  to  say  the  prince  had  found  his  way  to  him  ; but  as  he  wished  to 
avoid  a war,  under  certain  conditions  he  would  give  him  up.  The  Siamese 
treacherously  murdered  his  ambassador,  saying  he  had  given  protection  and 
encouragement  to  rebels.  The  Cochin-Chinese,  enraged  at  this  piece  of  perfidy* 
had  commenced  the  war.  The  latest  accounts  said  the  Siamese  had  the  best  of 
it,  and  were  east  of  the  Cambodia  river. 
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“ Left  Laboung  this  morning  (15th),  at  6 a.  m.,  and  in  five  hours  and  a half 
reached  Zimmay  about  N.  30°  West  of  the  former  place.  The  Mein  Neaung 
Tso-boa  came  to  see  us  off,  and  brought  with  him  a person  sent  as  a guide, 
though  many  of  the  people  with  me  were  known  to  be  acquainted  with  the  road. 
He  took  us  through  the  fields,  a path  he  evidently  did  not  know  himself,  under 
pretence  of  breakfast  being  prepared  for  the  people  at  some  village  by  the  way, 
and  I ultimately  regained  the  road  by  the  direction  of  some  Talien  people  we 
met.  The  whole  of  the  road  lay  through  a rich  and  cultivated  country,  irrigated 
by  a water-course  from  the  May-ping,  the  main  trunk  of  which  is  some  seven  or 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  width,  by  eight  or  nine  in  depth, 
as  far  as  we  travelled  along  the  bank  of  it.  At  8 a.  m.  came  on  the  banks  of  the 
water-course,  and  at  10  crossed  the  May-ping  at  a ford  of  considerable  breadth, 
but  at  this  season  only  reaching  to  the  poney’s  saddle.  On  the  Zimmay  side 
found  some  officers  waiting  to  conduct  me  to  the  zayat  or  tay,  which  we  found 
to  be  a rattle-trap  of  a wooden  building,  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-five,  surround- 
ed by  an  eight  feet  verandah  a foot  lower,  with  four  small  rooms  on  each  side, 
in  which  the  people  were  housed.  These  buildings  shut  out  every  breath  of 
air;  which,  as  the  thermometer  was  103°  at  mid-day  and  80  at  8 p.  m.  was  any 
thing  but  comfortable.  The  floor  was  of  split  planks  laid  on  without  rails  or 
fastening,  and  as  the  people  crowded  up  to  look  at  me,  the  rattling  was  unsup- 
portable.  As  1 would  get  no  relief  from  this  annoyance  by  complaint,  I was 
ultimately  obliged  to  drive  them  down  by  force  ; after  which  they  did  not  ven- 
ture further  than  the  steps  of  the  zayat.  The  zayat,  which  is  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town,  was  surrounded  by  drunken  holiday-making  people,  singing, 
and  hallooing,  and  shouting  till  about  12  o’clock,  one  of  whom  came  close  to 
the  zayat  and  abused  us.  My  people  pursued  him  to  a neighbouring  house, 
which  I was  just  in  time  to  prevent  them  breaking  into,  and  I denounced  the 
occupier  to  the  police  in  the  morning. 

“ On  the  16th,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Chow-Houa  and  some  other  officers 
paid  me  a visit  of  ceremony,  bringing  a present  of  rice,  sugar-cane,  &c.  with  the 
gratulations  of  the  Tso-boa  at  my  arrival,  and  expressing  his  and  their  good-will 
towards  the  English.  They  remained  about  an  hour.  Before  they  left,  I com- 
plained of  the  annoyance  of  the  rabble,  which  they  promised  to  remove.  The 
forcible  ejectment  of  the  rabble  yesterday  left  me  at  tolerable  peace  to-day  till 
the  evening,  when  the  wife  of  the  Ken-Toung  Tso-boa  came  to  visit  me,  and  such 
a number  of  women  came  under  her  protection  that  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
passages  gave  way  with  them,  but  fortunately  no  accident  occurred.  I hear 
nothing  but  complaints  on  all  sides  of  the  rascality  of  the  cattle-merchants 
employed  by  the  contractor  to  buy  his  cattle.  They  are  old  boat  lascars,  dis- 
charged peons,  and  thieves  from  the  jail,  to  whom  he  has  had  the  folly  to  entrust 
more  money  than  they  ever  saw  before.  Considering  themselves  rich,  they 
have  bought  wives  and  slaves,  and  dissipated  part  of  the  money  ; and  as  they 
cannot  return  to  Maulamyne,  they  sell  the  property  at  what  they  can  get  for  it. 
Some  of  them  have  picked  up  the  Shan  language,  and  act  as  interpreters  to 
strangers  arriving  from  the  coast,  get  their  property  into  their  hands  and  appro- 
priate the  proceeds.  The  presents  they  are  enabled  to  make  at  this  (to  them) 
cheap  rate,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  sets  them  above  the  fear  of 
punishment.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 7 th,  iu  consequence  of  my  complaint  of 
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yesterday,  a person  was  sent  out  to  keep  the  people  from  coming  up  in  the 
zayat,  and  a writer  came  to  hang  up  a notice  to  the  same  effect.  I have  been 
left  to  myself  all  day.  The  poor  woman  into  whose  house  the  person  who  abused 
me  on  the  night  of  our  arrival  ran  for  shelter,  came  to-day  to  beg  my  interces- 
sion. She  is  a stranger  from  Bankok,  and,  as  she  could  not  point  out  the  offender, 
is  threatened  with  a fine.  As  they  have  shewn  a disposition  to  punish  the  per- 
son, T promised  to  intercede  for  her. 

At  10  a.  m.  on  the  18th,  Chow  ne  nam  Maha  Neut  and  some  other 
officers  came  out  to  conduct  me  to  the  Tso-boa’s  house.  They  proposed 
that  I should  halt  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  justice,  which  was  soon 
given  up  on  my  positive  refusal  to  do  so,  and  I proceeded  in  the  same  order 
as  I had  done  at  Labeling.  The  Tso-boa  came  in  after  a few  minutes  and 
seated  himself  on  a cushion  at  the  foot  of  the  zoyabollen  ; I was  seated  im- 
mediately in  front  of  him  on  a pretty  large  Persian  carpet  with  pillows.  I 
inquired  after  his  health,  age,  prosperity,  &c.  and  explained  the  purport  of  my 
visit  to  be  a wish  on  our  part  to  cultivate  his  friendship  and  open  the  gold  and 
silver  road,  that,  as  at  Laboung,  we  might  exchange  our  superfluous  produce  to 
mutual  advantage,  &c.  &c.  He  replied,  that  to  all  proper  subjects  of  traffic  there 
was  no  restriction.  I said  I was  glad  our  customs  agreed,  and  hoped  that  there 
would  be  now  no  further  objections  to  the  export  of  cattle  and  buffaloes,  which 
was  what  we  principally  wanted  from  this  country.  The  Chow-Houa,  who  as 
at  Laboung , transacts  all  the  business,  and  who  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  opposed 
to  the  trade  in  cattle,  objected  on  the  score  of  the  great  mortality  which  some- 
times takes  place  among  them,  in  which  case  I observed  the  price  would  rise, 
and  still  only  surplus  cattle  would  be  sold  ; that  I did  not  urge  him  to  give  the 
people  an  order  to  sell,  but  permission  to  do  so.  He  made  some  objection,  half 
expressed,  on  the  score  of  fear  of  the  Nats  or  presiding  spirits  of  the  country. 
J pointed  out  the  fact  of  their  being  sold  to  the  Red  Careens,  to  which  he  made 
no  reply  ; but,  Buddhists  as  they  are,  the  question  of  the  life  or  death  of  the 
animal  has  never  been  mooted  by  any  one  except  Chow-tche-Weet  in  trans- 
ferring the  sin  of  selling  to  the  Chow-Houa.  The  Tso-boa  then  heard  the 
letter  read,  ordered  in  some  sweetmeats,  desired  us  his  children  to  continue  our 
business,  and  retired  on  plea  of  weariness.  The  hall  I was  received  in,  is  a brick 
building  about  100  feet  by  50  ; the  walls  painted  with  an  extraordinary  jumble 
of  clouds,  trees,  temples,  & c.  ; on  the  window- shutters  natives  of  different 
countries  in  the  act  of  salutation.  Among  others  I observed  two  Europeans  in 
the  costume  of  the  time  of  George  II.  Below  the  windows  a sea  with  boats  and 
the  white  umbrella  (emblem  of  royalty)  of  seven  tiers  of  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
diminishing  in  size  to  the  top  {like  an  old  fashioned  dumb-waiter,)  was  fixed 
above  the  zoyabollen.  I did  not  ascertain  what  chiefs  were  present,  but  the 
Tso-boa  and  the  Chow-Houa  were  the  only  ones  with  whom  I had  any  con- 
versation. The  Tso-boa  is  80  years  of  age,  but  looks  much  more  hale  and 
robust  than  Chow-tche-Weet.  He  was  raised  to  the  Tsoboaship  by  the  king 
of  Bankok,  from  his  merit  as  a soldier,  though  he  can  neither  read  nor  write, — 
a very  unusual  thing  in  this  country. 

“ On  my  way  to  the  fort  this  morning  I called  on  Chow-Houa,  and  found 
him  as  much  disposed  to  be  friendly  as  he  had  been  the  reverse  on  the  two 
former  occasions.  He  agreed  to  the  trade  being  perfectly  free  and  unrestricted 
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No  duty  will  be  levied  on  imports.  The  duties  on  cattle  to  be  as  at  Labong : — 
elephants  one  tical ; horses  free  of  duty  ; muskets  and  slaves  are  alone  prohibit- 
ed being  taken  out  of  the  country  ; — offenders  from  Laboung  shall  be  given  up, 
and  the  people  of  this  district  harbouring  them  punished.  He  said  our  presents 
of  muskets  was  a certain  mark  of  friendship,  and  that  he  intended  to  send  fifty 
cattle  to  the  Commissioner ; and  as  I could  not  take  them  with  me,  he  request- 
ed that  I might  arrange  to  leave  some  one  to  take  charge  of  them. 

“ 24 th.  I went  to  take  leave  of  the  Tso-boa,  who  received  me  nearly  alone 
in  an  outer  hall ; gave  me  the  letter  for  the  Commissioner,  and  was  most  friend- 
ly in  his  professions.  His  house  consists  of  three  wooden  ranges  of  about  fifty 
feet  wide,  (their  length  I could  not  see,)  the  brick  hall  standing  across  the  ends, 
in  which  I was  formerly  received,  and  the  small  one  in  which  I saw  him  to-day. 
Soon  after  my  return  to  the  taydau  or  zayat,  Chow  Maha  Neut  came  with 
a message  from  Chow-Houa  to  set  my  mind  at  ease  regarding  the  cattle  and 
trade  generally  ; that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  purchase  cattle,  and  the 
trade  should  be  perfectly  free  and  unrestricted  ; that  it  was  not  becoming  to  be 
bounden  by  promises,  but  that  we  would  see  hereafter  the  strength  of  their  friend- 
ship. He  regretted  that  he  had  not  seen  me  on  my  last  visit,  that  my  stay  this 
time  was  so  short,  and  requested  I would  return  for  a longer  stay  next  fine  wea- 
ther, &c.  &c.  I left  Zimmay  at  half  past  4 p.  m.  on  the  24th,  and  reached  La- 
bong  at  10.  The  walls  of  the  inner  town  of  Zimmay  are  800  fathoms  from  east 
by  west  and  1000  from  north  to  south,  all  of  brick,  and  a ditch  and  rampart 
all  round.  The  outer  wall,  which  reaches  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west 
corner,  is  circular  and  upwards  of  1800  fathoms,  one-half  of  brick,  the  other  of 
wood  with  a rampart  round  the  brick  part,  and  a ditch  surrounding  the  whole. 
The  ditches  when  in  repair,  (which  they  do  not  appear  to  be  now,)  can  be  filled 
from  the  river.  The  town  is  situated  four  or  five  miles  from  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  Bya-t/ia-Dy/cm  hill,  the  highest  in  the  range,  and  between  it  and  the  hill  is 
another  small  single-walled  fort  about  the  size  of  Laboung,  called  Moung-Soon- 
dank'°5,  (city  of  the  flower  garden.)  All  the  houses  in  Zimmay  above  the  poor- 
est of  the  people  are  surrounded  by  compounds  fenced  in,  in  which  are  cocoanut, 
arica,  betel,  bamboo,  and  other  useful  trees,  with  a great  variety  of  flowers  and 
flowering  shrubs,  which  are  watered  by  a stream  of  clear  water  brought  from 
the  hill.  The  valley  in  which  this  town  and  Laboung  both  stand,  is  little  less 
than  one  day  from  east  to  west,  and  little  more  than  three  from  north  to  south. 
Much  of  the  valley  near  the  town  is  under  cultivation,  which  is  all  prepared  by 
irrigation,  and  the  grain  is  transplanted,  yielding  upwards  of  one  hundred-fold, 
though  the  fields  are  never  left  fallow.” 

Dr.  R.  quitted  Laboung  on  the  29th.  On  the  9th  May  the  rains 
set  in,  and  continued  almost  without  intermission  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  journey.  He  arrived  at  Maulamyne  on  the  21st  May, 
suffering  greatly  from  the  exposure  ; most  of  his  followers  ill,  (sever- 
al of  them  died  shortly  after,)  and  the  elephants  completely  knocked 
up  hy  the  difficulties  of  the  road. 

DR.  RICHARDSON’S  THIRD  VISIT,  1835. 

Dr.  R.  was  directed  on  this  occasion  to  extend  his  visits  to  some 
of  the  other  Shan  States,  and  also  to  the  tribe  of  Red  Kaffens106  on  the 
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west  bank  of  the  Salween,  who,  sometime  previous,  had  sent  a mes- 
sage to  Maulamyne  to  say  they  should  be  glad  to  see  an  European 
officer  in  their  country,  and  to  open  an  intercourse  with  us. 

Dr.  R.  started  on  the  29th  December,  and  arrived  at  Laboung  on 
the  26th  January,  1835.  Here  he  found  that  his  old  friend  the 
“ Chow-tche-Weet,”  or  “ Lord  of  Life,”  was  dangerously  ill.  The 
old  man  received  him,  however.  Dr.  R.  savs — “ On  entering:  his 
house,  1 found  the  chiefs  and  elders  assembled  and  a curtain  across 
the  room.  After  some  conversation,  chiefly  regarding  the  war  to 
the  eastward  and  the  great  blessings  conferred  on  this  country  by 
our  occupation  of  the  Provinces,  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  and 
showed  us  the  poor  old  man  evidently  on  his  death-bed,  with  his 
children  and  grand- children  around  him.  He  spoke  but  little  ; said  he 
was  glad  to  see  me  again,  and  handled  one  of  the  muskets  I had 
brought  with  me  to  present  to  him.” 

After  staying  a few  days  at  Laboung,  Dr.  R.  proceeded  to  Zimmay. 
Here  he  had  some  long  discussions  with  the  Chow-Houa  of  that 
place  relative  to  some  impediments  and  restrictions  he  had  placed  on 
the  trade  in  cattle,  and  to  some  late  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  fron- 
tier Shan  petty  chiefs  to  levy  tribute  on  the  Kavens  residing  on  our 
side  the  boundary  river.  These  matters  were,  however,  amicably 
adjusted,  and  much  kindness  and  attention  were  shown  him.  It  was 
the  period  of  an  annual  festival,  for  which  he  was  urgently  pressed 
to  stay.  He  says — 

“ One  of  the  amusements  at  this  festival  was  the  letting  off  of  large  rockets — 
each  rocket  being  honored  with  some  name,  and  supposed  to  appertain  to  some 
chief  or  great  personage.  One  was  appropriated  to  me  ; and  my  coolies  and 
servants  being  joined  by  a number  of  Maulamyne  traders  then  in  the  place,  who 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  my  rocket  was  well  attended  to  the  ground 
with  dancing  and  singing,  to  the  delight  of  the  Shans,  to  whom  Burmese  music 
and  dancing  was  quite  a novelty.  The  rockets  were  all  of  wretched  construc- 
tion, but  it  so  happened  that  mine  performed  its  duty  in  a style  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  any  on  the  ground  ; and  such  is  the  superstition  of  these  people,  that  I 
feel  confident  this  incident  has  made  an  impression  on  their  minds  of  the  supe- 
riority of  our  nation  which  will  not  easily  be  effaced.” 

Here  Dr.  R.  met  a large  portiou  of  the  annual  caravan  of  Chinese 
traders,  of  whom  he  says — 

“ At  Zimmay  I found  the  caravan  of  Chinese  traders,  consisting  of  200  mules 
and  horses.  Three  hundred  more  were  said  to  be  at  Moungnan,  where  cotton  is 
abundant.  They  had  arrived  in  the  country  a considerable  time  before  me,  and 
were  preparing  shortly  to  return  home.  I had  a good  deal  of  conversation  with 
the  two  heads  of  the  caravan,  who  seemed  to  be  intelligent,  enterprizing  charac- 
ters. They  said  they  had  long  entertained  the  idea  of  visiting  Maulamyne ; and 
now  that  they  were  invited  to  do  so,  and  were  assured  of  protection,  they  would 
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undoubtedly  do  so  next  season  ; the  present  one  being  too  far  advanced  to  allow 
of  their  increasing  their  distance  from  home.  They  requested  that  an  interpreter 
should  meet  them  at  Zimmay  ; — and  from  their  repeated  requests  that  he  should 
be  at  Zimmay  in  all  November,  in  order  to  accompany  them  down,  1 feel  con- 
vinced these  people  will  be  at  Maulamyne  before  the  end  of  the  year.  With  the 
chiefs  I found  no  difficulty  whatever  iu  obtaining  their  consent  to  their  passing 
through  the  country  : no  objection  was  ever  hinted,  nor  have  I reason  to  expect 
that  any  will  hereafter  arise. 

“ The  imports  by  these  caravans  consist  of  copper  and  iron  vessels,  silk,  (raw 
and  manufactured,)  satins,  gold  and  silver  thread  and  lace,  musk,  walnuts,  car- 
pets, and  vermilion.  They  export  from  the  Shan  country  cotton,  ivory,  skins, 
horns,  &c.  Ac.  From  the  information  which  I could  collect,  the  caravan  assem- 
bled at  Moungkoo,  distant  from  Zimmay  about  two  months’  journey.  Their  goods 
are  conveyed  by  mules,  and  they  would  appear  to  travel  rapidly  ; as  they  asserted 
they  would  not  be  more  than  twelve  days  from  Zimmay  to  Maulamyne* . They 
allow  nothing  to  detain  them  on  their  journeys.  If  a man  fall  sick,  or  is  dis- 
abled, he  is  left  behind  ; and  if  one  dies,  they  do  not  even  stop  to  bury  him,  but 
cover  his  body  with  a cloth  and  continue  their  route.” 

Dr.  R.  left  Zimmay  on  the  23rd  February  for  Layon,'01  a town 
he  had  not  hitherto  visited.  The  following  is  his  route  : — 

“ 23rd.  Direction  S.  65  E.  Distance,  5§  miles. 

“ Started  at  1 r.  m.  and  reached  Paboung'09  at  3.  30.  This  is  a small 
village  of  only  twenty-four  houses,  but  the  Thongvee,  or  head-man,  has  altoge- 
ther about  three  hundred  houses  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  road  was  level, 
through  paddy  fields,  intersected  by  small  slips  of  jungle. 

“ 24 Ih.  Direction  S.  20  E.  Distance,  16^  miles. 

“ Left  Paboung  at  7.  35.  At  9 crossed  the  May-quang,  which  runs  past 
Laboung  and  falls  into  the  Moypiny  to  the  southward.  At  11.  40  we  halted  at 
the  village  of  Ma-wan-tchay'09.  The  road  throughout  the  day  was  good  and 
pleasant  ; considerable  cultivation,  and  the  inhabitants  numerous.  The  people  of 
the  village  where  we  have  halted  are  all  captives  from  Mein  Neaung,  who,  never 
having  seen  an  European,  were  very  curious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly 
civil  and  hospitable,  having  provided  a dinner  for  my  followers.  An  old  man  of 
the  village  remarked  to  me,  after  we  had  been  encamped  a few  minutes  only, 
that  a Burman  chief,  travelling  as  I was  doing,  would  ere  this  have  tied  up  and 
flogged  some  of  them  to  shew  his  authority,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  had 
ever  heard  of  a person  travelling  through  a country  merely  to  make  friends.  He 
wished  I would  open  the  road  to  his  native  place  of  Mein  Neaung. 

“ 25 th-  Direction  S.  20  E.  Distance,  13  miles. 

11  The  road  to-day  was  through  a teak  forest  and  over  several  small  hills  lying 
from  a few  yards  to  a mile  distant  from  each  other.  Our  guide  to-day  was  a 
Doctor,  who  was  quite  an  amateur  in  his  profession,  and  spread  out  all  his  me- 
dicines under  a tree  and  began  prescribing  gratis  for  our  people.  He  had  in  his 
store  of  medicine  the  thigh-bone  of  a dog,  the  jaw  of  a monkey,  the  vertebrae  of 

* A small  party  of  them  have  since  arrived  at  Maulamyne  in  company  with 
the  men  sent  to  meet  them.  They  made  the  march  in  15  days  and  express 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  market  here. 
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a fish,  part  of  a grinder  of  an  elephant,  the  fore-tooth  of  a rhinoceros,  some 
bone  of  a turtle,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  broken  china.  The  rest  of  his  collec- 
tion consisted  of  little  bits  of  sticks,  and  roots  of  all  colors,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  (I  had  the  curiosity  to  count  them,)  the  names  and 
virtues  of  all  which  he  professed  to  show.  Not  the  least  curious  part  of  the 
collection  was  his  mortar  or  substitute  for  one  ; it  was  a turned  wooden  bowl 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  with  a handle  to  it,  and  inside  opposite  the  handle  a piece 
of  coarse  flinty  sandstone  fixed  with  lac  about  four  inches  square,  and  sloping 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  : on  this  the  various  articles  are  ground  down, 
in  sometimes  a quart  of  water  if  the  patient  is  very  ill. 

“ 2 6th.  Direction  S.  70  E.  Distance,  16  miles. 

“ The  road  to-day  was  very  tortuous  and  in  some  parts  steep  and  rocky.  No 
inhabitants  or  cultivation  were  to  be  seen. 

“ 2 1th.  Direction  East.  Distance,  15  miles. 

“ Started  at  7 a.  m.  March  lay  along  a good  road  in  the  jungle  till  8.  30 
when  we  passed  a last  year’s  clearing  with  buffaloes  and  other  signs  of  inhabited 
country.  At  8.  45.  crossed  the  Maytan'10,  a considerable  stream  in  the 
rains,  now  not  ancle-deep,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  at  Ban-hang -sal'" , a 
village  of  some  size  ; — found  they  had  received  orders  to  have  breakfast  ready 
for  the  people,  which  was  fortunate,  as  there  was  not  rice  for  half  of  them  at 
starting.  Here  we  halted  fifty  minutes  under  the  tamarind  trees,  whence  two 
hours  marching  brought  us  to  Boutue ,112  on  the  banks  of  a stream  of  the 
same  name  about  the  size  of  the  Maytan.  The  road  has  been  good  throughout 
and  the  country  level.  The  people  of  this  village  have  orders  to  supply  us  with 
every  thing,  and  take  us  into  the  town  to-morrow  ; they  brought  out  dinner  for 
the  people  soon  after  our  arrival, — rice  and  vegetable  stews,  ready  cooked,  each 
house  furnishing  a portion,  as  is  the  custom  in  Burmah.  These  were  brought 
out  by  the  women  of  the  village,  young  and  old  ; the  former,  as  usual,  uncovered 
to  the  waist,  and  finer  busts  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  many  of  them 
fair  as  Europeans. 

“ 28 th.  Direction  S.  70  E.  Distance,  4 miles. 

“ Reached  Lagan  at  8.  20  a.  m.  There  are  three  towns  close  together,  two 
on  the  north  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Moy-Wang,  113  in  the 

last  of  which  most  of  the  chiefs  live.  The  river  between  the  towns  has  a course 

nearly  east  and  west,  and,  dividing,  forms  a little  sandy  island  nearer  the  south 
side,  on  which  sheds  had  been  prepared  for  our  reception.  The  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  paces,  but  at  this  season  there 
are  only  two  small  streams  near  each  bank  about  knee-deep.  During  the  rains 
even,  it  is  seldom  full,  and  consequently  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  not 
navigable  for  boats  of  any  size.  Neither  is  it  favorable  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion, and  as  the  rains  are  often  insufficient,  it  is  a far  less  favorable  site  for  a 

town  than  Laboung  or  Zimmay,  though  containing  an  equally  numerous  popula- 
tion. As  the  trees  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  are  luxuriant,  and  the  soil 
generally  appears  productive,  it  is  probably  the  fault  of  the  people  themselves 
that  provisions  are  scarce.” 

The  following  are  Extracts  from  Dr.  R.’s  Journal  during  his  stay  at 
Lagon. 
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“ 3rd  March.  Visited  several  of  the  chiefs  to-day.  They  all  expressed  them- 
selves most  friendly  to  us,  and  spoke  openly  of  a different  feeling  existing  at 
Zimmay.  As  my  visit  was  entirely  conciliatory,  I avoided  the  subject,  merely 
saying,  that  we  were  grateful  to  our  friends,  and  that  I believed  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  Zimmay  was  friendly  towards  us,  in  which  they  agreed,  and 
said  they  saw  I was  aware  where  the  bad  feeling  lay.  I spent  several  hours 
with  the  several  chiefs,  and  altogether  passed  a very  pleasant  day,  owing  to  their 
kind  reception  and  the  absence  of  all  ceremony. 

“ 4 tli.  Went  over  to  one  of  the  towns  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  visit 
a chief  residing  there.  The  whole  of  the  town  is  enclosed  within  old  walls, 
the  river  face  of  which  is  mud,  the  remainder  brick,  but  in  a very  ricketty  con- 
dition. The  paths  from  one  house  to  another,  which  are  all  far  apart,  are 
more  like  the  paths  in  a common  village  than  the  streets  of  the  town. 

“ 8th.  There  are  fewer  elephants  here  than  at  Zimmay.  The  king  of  Siam 
called  for  a return  of  these  animals  last  year,  when  three  hundred  were  found 
here  and  near  one  thousand  at  Zimmay,  large  and  small.  I learn  that  there  are 
no  taxes  on  specific  articles  here.  Every  cultivator,  without  exception,  at  the 
close  of  the  harvest,  pays  into  the  Government  granary  a quantity  of  grain  equal 
to  what  he  may  have  sown,  and  each  house  pays  half  a tical  of  coarse  silver  on 
account  of  sacrifices  to  the  Nats,  or  protecting  spirits  of  the  country.  These 
sacrifices  are  another  name  for  public  feasts  as  the  buffaloes,  pigs  &c.,  toge- 
ther with  the  spirits  that  are  provided,  are  consumed  by  the  people.  The  land 
is  the  property  of  him  who  clears  it,  and  any  one  may  cultivate  unoccupied 
land,  provided  he  pays  the  accustomed  contribution  to  the  public  granary.  The 
person  so  clearing  and  cultivating  land  may  dispose  of  it  in  any  way  he  likes, 
and  cannot  be  arbitrarily  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  chiefs,  as  in  Burmah  the  peo- 
ple are  glad  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  chief  and  become 
followers  of  his  family.  They  work  for  him,  and  are  often  sent  by  him  on  trad- 
ing excursions,  receiving  occasionally  a portion  of  the  profits- 

“ 10fA.  Received  a visit  from  No.  1 wife  of  the  Chow-Hoeta,  accompanied 
by  her  two  daughters  and  several  female  attendants.  She  says  she  will  be 
obliged  to  leave  her  daughters  behind  when  she  accompanies  her  husband  to 
Bankok,  (whither  all  the  chiefs  are  bound,  on  the  occasion  of  Chow-tchi-Weet’s 
death,)  as  the  king  might  take  a fancy  for  one  of  them.  This,  she  said,  would 
be  all  very  well  for  a year  or  two,  after  which  she  would  be  discarded  and  neg- 
lected, and  then  her  life  would  be  one  of  misery.” 

Dr.  R.  left  Logon  on  the  10th  March,  and  arrived  at  Lahoung  on 
the  13th,  a distance  of  44  miles  ; direction  N.  70  W. 

“ Here  I found  the  chiefs  of  all  the  associated  States,  assembled  to  perform 
the  funeral  rites  over  the  body  of  Chow-tche-Weet,  the  acknowledged  head  of 
their  family.  I had  to  enter  into  long  and  disagreeable  discussions  relative  to 
the  three  elephants  which  had  been  stolen  at  Maulamyne  on  several  occasions, 
and  which  had  been  traced  to  Laboung  and  the  thieves  discovered.  The  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  thieves  being  proteges  or  dependents  of  Chow-Houa  of 
Laboung,  who  alone  opposed  restitution  of  the  property,  or  the  punishment  of 
the  thieves.  1 at  last  threatened,  that  unless  I could  report  that  this  business 
was  satisfactorily  settled,  it  would  be  referred  to  Bankok.  This  alarmed  them 
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as,  under  present  circumstances,  they  must  deprecate  any  reference  against  them 
to  the  king  of  Siam,  who  might  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  place  a 
stranger  in  the  situation  of  the  deceased  chief.  Still  the  settlement  was  put  off 
till  the  arrival  of  the  chief  of  Zimmay,  who  had  returned  to  his  town  for  a few 
days,  and  I was  obliged  to  quit  without  knowing  the  result  of  their  deliberation. 
I learnt,  however,  by  a messenger  who  met  me  on  my  return  from  the  Red 
Kayens,  that  the  affair  had  been  terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owners  of 
the  elephants,  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Maulamyne. 

“ At  this  assembly  the  chiefs  seemed  on  very  bad  terms  with  each  other,  and 
their  deliberations  were  conducted  with  much  acrimony,  and  on  one  occasion 
with  personal  violence.  The  Chow-Houa  of  Laboung  appeared  to  have  given 
general  dissatisfaction,  though  he  again  was  full  of  complaints  against  the  others. 
This  mutual  bad  feeling  was  shewn  in  the  inditing  of  the  letter  brought  by  me 
from  the  chiefs  of  Laboung.  I was  informed  by  one  of  them,  that  when  it  was 
read  to  Chow-Houa,  he  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  out  without  assigning 
any  reason.  When  I called  on  him  to  bid  him  farewell,  I asked  him  why  he  had 
done  this.  He  begged  me  to  be  assured  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  by  it; 
that  the  letter  had  been  written  without,  in  the  least,  consulting  him  ; and  though 
it  was  a very  good  letter,  yet  he  declined  to  have  his  name  in  it  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  the  death  of  the  old  man,  whose 
obsequies  they  were  then  celebrating  would,  he  feared,  be  the  cause  of  much 
evil  and  misery  to  the  country,  owing  to  their  own  dissensions. 

“ Having  at  last  obtained  the  letter,  and  having  been  furnished  with  an  order 
for  guides  from  the  frontier  to  the  Red  Kayen  country,  I left  Laboung  on  the 
25th  March.” 

The  route  usually  travelled  from  Laboung  and  Zimmay  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Red  Kayens  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Salween,  is  through 
Mein-loon-gyee,  towards  which  Dr.  R.  bent  his  course  and  arrived  on 
the  31st  March.  Here  he  remained  one  day  in  order  to  procure  rice 
and  other  articles  for  himself  and  followers  during  the  remainder  of 
the  journey,  as  no  villages  would  he  fallen  in  with  for  some  days. 

“ April  2nd.  Direction  N.  15  W.  Distance  15  miles. 

“ The  road  lay  generally  along  the  banks  of  the  Mein-loon-gyee  river,  cross- 
ing occasionally  from  one  side  to  the  other  and  through  a magnificent  teak- 
forest. 

“ 3rd.  Direction  N.  39  W.  Distance,  20  miles. 

“ The  road  much  the  same  as  yesterday’s  march.  Crossed  the  river  twelve 
times  during  the  day  with  the  water  sometimes  over  the  saddle  flaps. 

“ 4th.  Direction  N.  75  W.  Distance,  17  miles. 

“ Left  the  Mein-loon-gyee  to  the  eastward,  and  proceeded  along  a road  of 
much  more  rugged  character,  up  a small  stream  which  we  crossed  seventy  or 
eighty  times.  The  hills  are  here  more  close  and  precipitous,  but  the  tops  of 
many  of  them  are  cleared  for  grain  cultivation,  the  only  sign  of  the  country 
being  inhabited.  Met  fifteen  elephants  returning  from  the  country  we  are  about 
to  visit,  with  stick-lac. 

“ 3th.  Direction  S.  80  W.  Distance,  12  miles. 

“ Crossed  the  highest  part  of  this  range  at  7 a.  m.  from  whence  the  water 
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runs  westward  into  the  Salween  and  eastward  into  the  Mein-loon-gyee.  The 
road  to-day  has  been  the  worst  we  have  travelled  ; the  hills  very  trying  to  the 
elephants,  and  the  stony  banks  of  the  streams  to  the  horses’  feet.  Met  two 
poor  little  children  recently  purchased  from  the  Red  Ravens  ; one  for  six  bul- 
locks ; and  the  other,  a very  interesting  child,  about  7 years  of  age,  for  10. 

“ 6th.  Direction  W.  Distance,  11  miles. 

“ First  part  of  the  road  over  a steep  hill  ; remainder  over  low  land  covered 
with  grass,  formerly  cultivated. 

“ 7th.  Direction  W.  N.  W.  Distance,  15  miles. 

“ First  part  of  the  road  the  same  as  the  last  of  yesterday’s,  along  low  reedy 
ground,  following  the  course  of  an  inconsiderable  stream.  At  8.  30  came  to  a 
pass  between  two  hills,  which,  in  case  of  attack,  is  defended  by  the  Kayens  by 
securing  large  stones  with  ratans  and  bamboo  work  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  ; — 
the  ratans  are  cut,  and  the  stoues  roll  down  on  the  invaders.  It  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  a mile  in  length. 

“ 8 th.  Direction  W.  N.  W.  Distance,  12  miles. 

“ The  country  more  level,  with  some  occasional  elearings  and  a few  houses. 
The  jungle  to-day  was  unusually  alive  with  pheasants,  pea-fowl,  partridges,  &c. 

“ 9th.  Direction  \V.  Distance,  14  miles. 

“ The  country  of  the  same  character  as  yesterday.  Halted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Salween  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  running  a rapid  stream  in  a narrow 
valley  or  ravine,  except  at  the  small  plain  where  we  are  encamped,  and  another 
on  the  opposite  side  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Banong  108  or  Yougong,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty-five  houses,  having  the  appearance  of  a common  Burman 
village.  Met  20  or  30  bullocks  to-day  with  stick-luc  and  eight  slaves  en  route 
to  the  Shan  country,  making  in  all  fifteen  since  leaving  Laboung.  One  family  of 
four  were  bought  for  ten  bullocks,  the  father  and  mother  and  two  children  two 
and  three  years  of  age.  There  are  some  others  for  sale  at  the  village.  In  the  even- 
ing the  son  of  Pha-bho,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Red  Kayens,  an  exceedingly  dirty, 
stupid-looking  lad  of  about  18  or  20,  came  over  with  a relation  who  is  headman 
of  the  village.  They  appeared  to  have  some  difficulty  in  making  up  their  minds 
who  was  the  proper  representative  of  the  tribe.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  Pha- 
bong  was  too  young  and  comes  to  Pha-bho  to  consult  on  state  matters  ; and 
that  as  Pha-bho  was  the  person  who  sent  the  message  last  year,  it  is  deter- 
mined I shall  go  to  him.  He  resides  three  days’  journey  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  There  have  been  about  fifty  or  sixty  Kayens  about  my  tent  this  after- 
noon, (none  of  them  appeared  to  come  avowedly  as  the  young  gentleman’s  at- 
tendants ;)  they  do  not  differ  at  all  in  personal  appearance  from  the  common 
Kayens  of  the  hills,  except  that  they  are  perhaps  less  good-looking.  Their 
dress  consists  of  a pair  of  short  trowsers  of  generally  red  (particularly  the 
chief’s),  colored  cotton  of  domestic  manufacture,  coming  about  half  way  down 
the  thigh,  and  every  one  had  either  a piece  of  book  muslin  or  an  English  cotton 
handkerchief  round  his  head. 

“ 10 th.  Waited  some  time  for  the  boats.  At  last  the  young  lad  of  yesterday 
crossed  over,  and  on  my  interpreter  complaining  to  him  of  the  delay,  he  said 
the  Kayens  were  never  in  a hurry.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  them  at 
12  o’clock,  and  every  thing  was  crossed  over  that  evening.  We  were  in  appre- 
hension of  a scarcity  of  provisions,  as  the  old  head-man  of  the  village  declined 
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supplying  any.  Pha-bho’s  son  however,  procured  some  rice  ; as  to  eggs  or 
fowls,  they  were  out  of  the  question. 

“ IliVi.  Direction  N.  W.  Distance,  9 miles. 

“ The  road  to-day  was  either  rocky  or  covered  with  round  water-worn  pebbles, 
and  lay  among  low  rocky  hills  scantily  covered  with  vegetation  and  stunted 
scattered  trees.  Pha-bho’s  son  was  engaged  in  eating  a buffaloe,  which  he  had 
sacrificed  to  the  jYals,  and  did  not  accompany  us.  He  sent  a guide,  however, 
and  is  to  follow  us  to-morrow, 

“ 12 th.  Direction. W.  N.  W.  Distance,  15  miles. 

“ First  part  of  the  road  rocky  and  bad  as  yesterday,  but  the  latter  part  more 
level  and  less  stony.  Passed  one  or  two  small  villages,  around  which  was 
a little  of  the  most  slovenly  cultivation,  chiefly  cfmlum.  Halted  at  the  village 
of  Banloe,  109  of  about  thirty  houses  under  the  nephew  of  the  last  Pha-bang 
(a  chief’s  title).  At  this  village  there  was  a poor  woman  brought  in  two  days  ago, 
from  a party  of  about  three  hundred  people  seized  by  Pha-bhong  from  the 
village  of  Tongpak  106  (Burinan  Shans)  which  they  left  a smoking  ruin  a few  days 
ago.  The  story  which  she  told  in  the  fullness  of  her  grief  is  replete  with  all  the 
horrors  that  are  attendant  on  such  diabolical  scenes.  The  Kayens  attacked  the 
village,  it  appears,  with  bravery,  (but  the  Shans  are  cowards,)  and  her  husband 
was  cut  to  pieces  in  her  arms,  and  she  kicked  by  the  savages  from  his  bleeding 
body.  Many  of  the  Kayens  were  killed,  but  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  all 
the  inhabitants.  She  saw  her  two  daughters  in  their  rapid  flight,  but  was  sepa- 
rated from  them  two  days  ago.  The  respectable  individual  at  the  head  of  this 
village  took  her  as  his  tenth  of  the  captives  taken  by  his  people.  She  does  not 
know  where  her  daughters  are  carried  to.  What  adds  to  the  helplessness  of 
her  situation,  is  that  she  is  far  gone  with  child,  and  is  the  only  one  of  her 
village  here. 

“ i'ith.  Direction  N.  W.  Distance,  14  miles. 

“ Reached  Pha-bho’s  residence  (called  Dwon  Talwee) ll()  to-day  after  travel- 
ling over  a succession  of  hills  on  the  worst  possible  road. 

“ 14 th.  Sent  into  the  village  to  say  I wished  to-day  to  deliver  the  letter 
and  presents  from  the  Commissioner,  and  Pha-bho  requested  me  to  come  when 
I felt  inclined  to  do  so.  1 accordingly  went  in  after  breakfast  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  village,  which  consists  of  seventy  houses  in  the  worst  Burman 
style,  the  chief’s  much  the  same  as  the  rest,  but  made  of  wood  split  and  fastened 
together  by  wooden  pegs.  There  is  a sort  of  open  verandah,  if  it  maybe  so 
styled,  without  a roof,  at  which  we  arrived  by  a rough  sort  of  wooden  ladder  of 
six  or  eight  steps,  all  of  which  were  loose.  Here  we  stooped  under  the  roof 
which  reaches  within  four  feet  of  the  verandah  or  platform  of  loose  boards,  and 
two  paces  brought  us  into  the  door  of  his  Majesty’s  mansion,  from  which  one 
step  landed  us  to  the  royal  presence.  This,  however,  I did  not  for  some  time 
discover,  as  the  door  at  which  I entered  was  the  only  opening  in  the  room,  or 
rather  house,  except  the  crevices  between  the  boards,  so  that  for  some  minutes 
after  entering  it  was  perfectly  dark.  I could  absolutely  see  nothing  but  a little 
bit  of  fire  that  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  I seated  myself  on  a carpet,  and 
the  people  groped  their  way  in  with  the  presents,  and  after  sitting  a few  minutes 
I was  able  to  distinguish  by  degrees  objects  in  the  room  ; not,  however,  so  as 
to  have  recognised  the  old  gentleman  if  I had  met  him  ten  minutes  afterwards 
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in  the  day-light.  I told  him  I had  come  as  he  had  requested,  and  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Maulamyne  had  promised  last  year,  from  whom  I had  brought  a 
letter  and  presents,  and  wished  to  open  the  gold  and  silver  road  between  us,  and 
be  friends  with  the  Kayen  nation,  &c.  &c.  He  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing, as  he  said  nothing  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  At  last  he  requested  to  have 
the  letter  read  and  explained,  which  was  done.  He  then  said  his  object  in  re- 
questing an  officer  to  visit  him  was  to  know  if  the  English  would  form  an  alli- 
ance with  him, — for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  Burmans  1 I declin- 
ed the  honor  of  a warlike  alliance,  but  told  him  our  views  were  all  peaceable, 
and  that  we  never  made  war  unless  injured,  when  vengeance  was  instantaneous. 
I begged  his  protection  for  our  traders,  &c.  &c.  &c.  He  said  if  we  would  not 
make  war  along  with  him,  he  must  make  friends  with  us,  nevertheless  ; but  that 
war  with  the  Burmaus  was  his  object  in  asking  a visit,  and  that  he  would  send 
for  some  chiefs  from  Ngoay  Doun,  and  make  known  my  visit,  and  the  wish  for  a 
friendly  intercourse.  He  promised  his  protection  to  traders,  and  was  as  friend- 
ly as  possible.  By  this  time  I could  see  the  size  of  the  room — it  was  about 
thirty  feet  by  forty,  and  a bow  end  where  the  door  entered.  The  fire  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  on  a little  square  place  insulated  from  the  floor,  being 
raised  an  inch  or  two  from  it  and  supported  from  below,  the  roof  splendidly 
varnished  with  soot.  The  old  man  was  alone  when  I went  in  ; the  room  was, 
however,  soon  crowded,  but  their  whole  demeanour  was  civil  and  respectful, — 
very  different  from  what  the  Zimmay  chiefs  wished  me  to  believe.  In  the  even- 
ing the  old  man’s  factotum  came  out  to  beg  me  to  delay  six  or  eight  days,  which 
I declined,  and  begged  to  be  dismissed  on  the  17th.  This  old  man,  who  is  an 
up-country  Shan,  after  giving  a splendid  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  Kayens 
and  size  of  their  towns,  said  some  of  their  towns  had  four  hundred  houses,  and  the 
country  was  six  days’  journey  from  north  to  south,  and  four  from  east  to  west. 
Pha-bho  discourages  men-catching,  but  the  people  pay  no  regard  to  his  coun- 
sels. There  is  something  like  law  amongst  them  for,  on  inquiring  the  cause 
of  the  firing  of  muskets  that  took  place  this  morning,  I was  told  it  was  a robber 
who  had  been  ransomed  by  his  friends  for  two  ketsees  111  (copper  drum,  a sort 
of  gong)  and  100  tickals  coarse  silver.  Found  our  height  by  the  thermometer 
to-day  to  be  1021  feet.  The  flat  on  which  we  are  encamped,  and  on  which  the 
village  is  situated,  is  about  640  paces  wide  and  600  or  650  long.  There  is 
another  about  600  feet  higher  of  the  same  size,  and  still  further  up  is  a third 
platform  2049  feet  above  the  sea  and  about  two  miles  square,  perfectly  level,  with 
rich  soil,  all  under  cultivation,  watered  by  two  streams  which  rush  down  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  mountain  from  above  and  irrigate  the  two  lower  plat- 
forms. The  mountain  is  of  limestone,  and  its  steepest  acclivity  appears  to  be 
on  this  side,  though  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  stream  on  this  face  would  in- 
dicate the  country. 

“ 15M.  Had  a visit  from  the  old  chief  to-day,  a dirty  shabby  old  Kayen  when 
seen  by  day-light.  The  only  indications  of  his  chieftainship  were  a gold  sword 
and  a silver  betel-box,  both  of  which  he  carried  himself,  and  his  only  attendant 
was  the  old  Shan  mentioned  yesterday.  He  was  as  silent  as  before  for  some- 
time. He  at  last  began  to  speak,  and  continued  talking  for  about  an  hour  of 
the  origin  of  the  human  race,  to  prove  what  I had  said  (on  his  questioning)  that 
the  English  were  the  most  powerful  uation  in  the  world,  to  be  incorrect,  or  at 
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least  uncertain.  The  pith  of  his  story  was,  that  we  were  all  originally  descend- 
ed from  Pha-bee,  a lady  who  lived  at  Ava.  Who  our  other  venerable  progeni- 
tor was,  he  did  not  know,  or  how  the  lady  happened  to  come  into  tiie  world  : 
however,  she  had  three  sons,  the  elder  the  father  of  the  Chinese,  the  second  of 
the  Kulas  (all  people  not  Chinese,  Slians,  Burmans,  or  Kayens),  and  the  third 
of  the  Kayens.  Of  the  country  from  which  these  ancient  gentlemen  obtained 
helpmates,  he  was  ignorant.  This  story  was  altogether  imperfect,  and  the  in- 
terpreter a wretched  one.  However,  there  is  a pagoda  some  days  from  this  to 
the  northward,  on  which  no  nation  has  yet  appeared  with  sufficient  power  to 
put  the  Tee  112  or  ornamental  covering,  on  the  top  ; but  there  is  to  be  a great 
feast  and  gathering  of  all  the  nations  to  take  place,  which  he  expects  every  day 
to  be  called  to  attend,  when  this  will  be  achieved,  and  a Natthamee,  or  female 
spirit,  will  descend,  to  whom  tire  Chinese,  Kulas,  and  Kayens  will  each  believe 
their  claims  equal,  and  will  fight  till  they  are  up  to  the  knees  in  blood.  The 
demi-goddess  will  then  inquire  what  is  the  matter.  On  its  being  explained,  she 
will  end  the  contest  by  espousing  the  chief  who  can  draw  her  sword  : it  will 
then  be  known  which  is  chief  amongst  nations,  till  which  time  he  will  not  be- 
lieve that  we  are  much  more  powerful  than  the  great  uations  named  above,  espe- 
cially the  Chinese.  The  magnificence  of  my  tent  and  brass-bound  bullock 
trunks  had,  however,  their  weight  with  him.  He  did  me  the  honor  to  remain 
four  of  the  longest  hours  I have  spent  amongst  many  very  protracted  ones 
in  my  present  mission.  He,  however,  as  an  equivalent,  promised  his  protection 
to  traders  from  Maulamyne  and  to  people  (Chinese  included)  from  the  northward, 
but  was  afraid  they  would  not  find  provisions,  which  will  be  somewhat  difficult, 
even  if  he  has  sufficient  influence  with  his  savages  to  prevent  their  molesting 
them.  Some  of  our  traders  from  Maulamyne  came  in  to-day  (ten)  who  had  gone 
into  the  Shan  territories  subject  to  Ava  to  the  north-east,  where  they  had  dis- 
posed of  their  cotton  goods  to  some  profit  in  exchange  for  horses.  They  met 
the  Chinese  traders  who  annually  visit  the  town  of  Mank  Mate  U3,  (which  is  only 
four  days’  journey  from  this,)  who  had  expressed  a wish  to  come  to  Maulamyne, 
and  probably  would  accompany  any  of  our  people  who  may  be  there  in  proper 
time  next  year,  unless  deterred  by  the  terror  with  which  these  detestable  savages 
have  inspired  their  neighbours,  though  I am  convinced  they  are  equally  despi- 
cable and  detestable. 

“ 16 th.  Several  of  the  head  people  came  out  to  the  tent  this  morning,  and 
in  the  evening  I went  to  take  leave  of  the  head-man.  They  were  vociferously 
discussing  the  propriety  of  returning  a present  to  the  Commissioner.  As  soon 
as  I could  obtain  a hearing,  1 repeated  all  I had  previously  said  about  the 
traders,  and  was  begged  to  explain  to  the  traders  coming  here  that  they  must  not 
take  forcibly  what  did  not  belong  to  them  ; they  promising  to  do  all  on  their  part 
to  protect  them  if  their  conduct  was  correct,  but  could  not  be  answerable  for  of- 
fences beyond  their  jurisdiction.  They  would  tell  them  where  they  might  go  with 
safety  ; if  they  went  beyond  that,  it  must  be  at  their  own  responsibility.  The 
discussions  were  renewed  more  loudly  than  before,  and  I took  my  departure  with 
a head-ache,  partly  from  the  noise,  partly  from  the  vile  smell  of  the  house.  As 
the  grand  distinction  between  the  chief  and  others  is  his  not  eating  rice,  the  half 
of  the  room  was  filled  with  yams,  some  growing,  some  putrid  and  highly  offensive 
After  1 had  returned  some  time,  the  old  Shan  came  out  and  said,  the  chief  wish 
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ed  to  know  distinctly  if  we  considered  him  our  debtor  for  the  things  I had  given, 
as  he  feared  it  might  be  brought  against  his  children  or  grand-children  ; which 
is  by  no  means  a groundless  fear  amongst  themselves,  for  1 saw  on  my  first  visit 
to  Zimmay  a little  child  who  had  been  seized  and  sold  by  a creditor  for  a debt 
contracted  by  his  grandfather  for  a gong.  I assured  him  his  fears  were  perfectly 
groundless,  and  explained  what  was  usual  in  other  countries.  He  wished  me  to 
remain  tomorrow,  on  the  chance  of  his  getting  a horse  to  return  for  the  presents. 
As  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting — in  fact  cannot  get — rice,  and  should 
we  be  caught  by  the  rains  on  this  side  of  the  eastern  hills,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
halt  without  provisions  till  they  are  passable,  I intimated  my  positive  inten- 
tion to  start  with  the  moon-light  early  in  the  morning  to  save  the  elephants 
crossing  the  hills  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

“ 1 1th.  Last  night  at  11  o’clock  the  old  Shan  came  out  according  to  his 
promise,  bringing  a letter  for  the  Commissioner  writteu  on  two  shabby  leaves  of 
an  old  Burman  black  book,  and  a little  pony,  for  which  my  servant  had  been 
bargaining  in  the  course  of  the  day  ; its  price  was  about  forty-five  rupees.  I 
believe  a man  from  Maulamyne  who  was  robbed  and  is  now  seeking  justice  here, 
was  the  writer  of  the  letter  ; and  as  they  have  no  written  character  of  their  own, 
it  was  written  in  Burmese.” 

Dr.  R.  quitted  Daung  Talwee  this  day,  and  arrived  at  Maulamyne  on 
the  10th  May,  having  returned  through  Mein-loon-gyee  by  the  route 
already  described.  He  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  his  last  mission  : — 

“ I need  not  descant  upon  the  great  importance  of  opening  a market  with  the 
frontiers  of  China  for  British  goods  by  means  of  the  caravans  of  Chinese  traders. 
It  is  probable  that  on  the  first  visit  of  these  people  to  Maulamyne  their  numbers 
will  be  few,  but  when  once  aware  of  the  safety  and  freedom  from  all  vexations  and 
exactions  with  which  their  visits  will  be  attended,  and  of  the  extensive  market 
existing  for  their  goods,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  shall  see  them  here 
in  future  years  in  great  numbers.  I learnt  from  the  people,  and  also  from  other 
quarters  during  my  travels,  that  no  difficulty  would  exist  in  our  traders  visiting 
the  frontier  towns  of  China.  The  Chinese  asserted  there  were  no  guards  and 
no  restrictions  in  their  towns,  and  a person  of  some  rank  at  Labon  pressed  me  to 
accompany  him  next  year  on  a trading  expedition  in  that  direction.  I cannot 
but  think  this  subject  is  worthy  the  consideration  of  Government  ; and  should 
any  thing  of  the  kind  be  deemed  advisable,  I should  be  most  happy  to  offer  my 
services. 

“ An  extensive  opening  for  our  inland  trade  has  been  made  by  securing  the 
good-will  towards  us  of  the  Red  Kayens,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  intercourse 
with  these  people  now  commenced  may  lead  eventually  towards  their  civilization, 
and  that  our  influence  with  them  may  hereafter  be  successfully  exerted  in  putting 
an  end  to  their  system  of  kidnapping  and  selling  their  neighbours  which  now 
forms  their,  I may  say,  sole  occupation.  I learnt  that  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred unfortunate  beings  are  annually  caught  by  these  people,  and  sold  by  them 
into  perpetual  slavery.  I met  many  of  them  on  my  journey, — some  just  pur- 
chased, others  on  their  way  to  be  sold. 

“ The  kind  feeling  of  our  north-eastern  Shan  neighbours  towards  us,  have 
been  increased  by  my  lute  visit.  The  mixture  of  firmness  and  conciliation  which 
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I had  it  in  my  power  to  exhibit  towards  them  on  the  points  discussed,  has  tended 
to  convince  them  that  we  are  firm  and  consistent  friends,  not  desirous  of  aggran- 
dizing ourselves  at  their  expence,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  imposed  on  or 
trifled  with.” 


III. — Notes  on  the  Antiquities  of  Bdmidn.  By  C.  Masson. 

Bdmidn  is  situated  in  one  of  the  Paropdmisan  valleys,  distant  about 
80  or  85  miles  from  Cabul,  bearing  N.  75  W.  The  valley  is  deep, 
the  enclosing  hills  on  either  side  exhibiting,  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  whence  their  convenience  and 
adaptation  for  the  construction  of  caves.  The  rock  is  called  Mung, 
being  a conglomerate  of  small  pebbles,  sand  and  divers  colored  earth, 
remarkably  compact  and  hard.  The  length  of  the  valley  is  about 
nine  or  ten  miles,  in  direction  from  east  to  west.  Its  breadth  is 
inconsiderable,  but  greatest  at  the  particular  spot  in  it,  pre-eminently 
called  Bdmidn,  and  where  the  statues  and  principal  caves  are  found. 
At  this  point  also  the  streams  of  Surkh  Dur,  and  Jdi  Fohidi,  by  their 
junction,  form  what  is  called  the  river  of  Bdmidn,  which  flowing  east- 
ward down  the  valley,  receives  at  Zohdk  the  waters  of  Kdlu,  after 
which  winding  to  the  westward  of  Irak,  Bubuldk,  Shibr,  Bitchilik,  &c. 
and  augmented  by  their  rivulets,  eventually  escapes  from  the  hills, 
and  passing  Ghori  falls  into  the  river  of  Kunduz. 

The  appellation  Bdmidn  may  perhaps  be  equivalent  to  high  region 
in  contradistinction  to  Damian  or  Damdn,  the  low  region,  or  that  at 
the  skirts  of  the  hilis — “ Bam”  signifies  “ roof,”  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Asiatic  roofs  are  flat,  as  are  in  general  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  in  this  part  of  the  country,  we  are  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  name,  once  probably  universally  applied  to  it,  though 
now  retained  by  a particular  locality  ; — and  when  we  further  consider 
its  elevation  above  the  surrounding  regions,  we  may  admit  the  figura- 
tive and  emphatic  interpretation  of  Bdmidn,  as  afforded  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  render  it  the  “ roof  of  the  universe.” 

The  mountains  among  which  Bdmidn  is  situate,  are  no  doubt  those 
designated  by  the  Greek  historians  and  geographers  Paropdmisus, 
as  opposed  to  the  true  Indian  Caucasus  or  Hindu  Kosh,  from  which 
they  are  distinct.  The  term  has  been  cavilled  at,  but  without  justice. 
It  was  no  creation  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  native  name  for  the  hills  ; 
nor  need  we  doubt  this,  when  we  find  it  made  up  of  par  and 
pdm,  signifying  “hill”  and  “flat.”  Paropdmisus  may  therefore 
be  translated  the  region  of  flat  summitted  hills,  and  is  a term  peculi- 
arly appropriate  to  the  countries  on  which  it  was  conferred.  Know- 
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ing  the  etymology  of  Paropdmisus,  we  learn  that  of  Pamir,  the  lord 
of  hills. 

The  principal  antiquities  of  Bdmidn  are  its  idols  and  caves,  which 
have  manifestly  a connection  with  each  other, — the  castle  of  Zohdk, 
so  called — and  the  remains  of  the  city  and  citadel  of  Ghulghuleh. 

The  evidences  of  Ghulylinlch  are  numerous  and  extensive,  proving 
that  it  must  have  heen  an  important  city.  Refraining  from  specula- 
tion as  to  its  origin,  we  know  from  authentic  history  that  it  was  de- 
stroyed hy  Gengiiiz  Khan  in  1 220,  A.  D.  The  natives  of  Bdmidn  have 
a tradition,  that  it  was  re-edified,  and  again  fell  into  decay — which  is 
probable,  there  being  many  Muhammedan  tombs  referring  to  it, 
which  have  a less  antiquity  than  six  centuries,  if  painted  glazed  tiles 
to  he  seen  in  them,  were  confined  to  China,  until  the  era  of  Genghiz 
Khan,  as  supposed  by  some  authors.  The  most  striking  of  the  re- 
mains of  Ghulghdleh  is  the  citadel  or  place,  the  walls  of  which 
encompass  an  isolated  eminence. 

The  fortress  of  Zohdk,  so  called  by  the  natives  and  by  Abul  Fazil, 
occurs  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley,  where  the  rivulet  of 
Raid  falls  into  the  river  of  Bdmidn.  We  have  not  inspected  it  with 
sufficient  attention,  to  decide  upon  its  character,  or  to  venture  to 
advance  an  opinion  on  it,  which  future  research  may  controvert — we 
therefore  merely  observe  that,  agreeing  with  Abul  Fazil  as  to  its 
antiquity,  we  differ  both  from  his  notion  and  that  sanctioned  by 
tradition  that  it  was  a place  of  defence. 

The  caves  of  Bdmidn  are  found  in  the  cliffs  or  perpendicular  fronts 
of  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  and  on  the  northern  side 
they  uninterruptedly  occur  for  a distance  of  six  or  seven  miles.  At 
the  spot  called  Bdmidn,  the  elevation  of  the  cliffs,  being  most  consi- 
derable, there  are  found  the  greater  number  of  caves,  or  samuches  as 
called  in  these  countries,  congregated  as  in  a focus.  Among  these 
caves  stand  in  niches  the  two  large  idols  long  known  in  Europe,  and 
between  them  are  two  other  niches,  in  one  of  which  are  the  fragments 
of  a former  idol,  and  the  other  as  certainly  once  contained  one.  Op- 
posite to  these,  diverging  to  .the  south-west  is  the  valley  through 
which  flows  the  rivulet  of  Jui  Folddi,  and  eastward  of  the  citadel  of 
Ghulghuleh  is  a valley  stretching  to  the  south — the  hills  to  the  north 
and  east  of  both  these  valleys  are  also  perforated  with  caves,  and 
among  those  of  the  latter  is  a large  idol  inferior  only  in  size  to  the 
two  superior  ones  at  Bdmidn. 

The  idols  are  cut  or  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  have  been  covered  with 
a surface  of  cement.  They  are  erect  figures,  with  their  hands  extend- 
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ed,  and  supporting  the  folds  of  drapery  with  which  they  have  been 
clothed.  Their  features  have  been  destroyed,  by  removing  one-half 
of  their  heads,  or  as  far  as  the  lips,  leaving  the  hinder  halves  with 
the  ears,  enormously  large,  appended*. 

The  work  of  mutilation  was  one  of  some  labor,  and  having  been 
executed  with  precision,  will  have  been  directed  by  authority,  possibly 
by  that  of  the  Arabian  conquerors.  A subsequent  and  less  systema- 
tic mutilation  has  been  practised  on  the  idols,  by  breaking  off  their 
hands,  and  fracturing  their  legs,  for  the  merits  of  which  Jenghiz, 
Timi/r,  Aurangze'b,  and  even  Timu'r  Shah  Du'ranni',  who  are  all 
accused,  may  dispute. 

The  idols  stand  in  vast  niches  formed  in  the  rock,  whose  sides  on  a 
level  with  the  necks  of  them  have  been  embellished  with  paintings. 
These  consist  of  busts  and  seated  figures,  both  male  and  female.  The 
niche  of  the  superior  idol  has  on  each  side  a line  of  twelve  female 
figures,  and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  at  its  summit,  over  the  idol’s 
head,  is  an  inscription,  obviously  intended  to  unravel  the  mystery. 
The  niche  in  which  stands  the  second  idol  in  importance  has  no 
inscription,  but  on  either  side  has  lines  of  twelve  male  and  female 
busts,  among  which  is  one  so  valuable  that  we  need  not  regret  the 
absence  of  a literal  testimony  ; over  the  head  of  this  idol  is  a painted 
full  length  female  figure.  The  niches  of  the  other  idols  are  also 
embellished  with  paintings. 

On  either  side  of  the  niches  are  series  of  stairs,  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  conduct  to  their  summits  or  to  the  heads  of  the  idols — each 
series  of  steps  leads  to  a small  square  apartment,  and  these  several 
apartments  have  been  superbly  decorated  with  gilding  and  lapis  lazuli. 
To  illumine  these  passages,  apertures  have  been  cut  through  the  rock 
towards  the  idols.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  second  idol  by 
the  passage  on  the  one  side,  and  walking  round  the  hinder  part  of  its 
head,  descended  by  the  steps  on  the  other  side.  Near  the  summit  or 
above  the  lines  of  paintings  the  niches  have  been  widened,  and  on 
either  side  has  been  formed  a takht  or  sofa,  obviously  for  the  conve- 
nience of  sitting  upon.  The  superior  idol  has  or  had  the  same  facili- 
ties of  ascent  to  the  summit,  but  at  the  time  of  our  visit  the  lower 
caves  near  it  were  occupied  by  an  unaccommodating  Tajik,  who  had 
stowed  in  the  passage  his  stock  of  provender.  We  could  not  prevail 
upon  him  by  menace  or  entreaty  to  open  the  path,  and  he  evasively 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  heard  of  one.  We  did  not  insist  with  him, 
relying  upon  making  a further  visit,  which  until  now  has  not  happen- 

* See  a sketch  of  them  published  with  Lieut.  Burnes’  Description,  J.  A.  S. 
vol.  ii.  561. 
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ed.  It  is  a great  point  to  gain  these  upper  stations,  as  from  them  may 
be  profitably  inspected  the  paintings. 

Between  the  legs  of  the  superior  idol  are  entrances  conducting  into 
spacious  apartments  surmounted  with  domes — and  there  are  many 
other  caves  at  Bamian  which  display  the  dome  or  cupola : — these  we 
imagine  to  have  been  particularly  temples.  They,  in  common  with  all 
other  caves,  were  covered  with  cement,  in  which  the  lines  of  moulding 
surrounding  their  circumferences,  with  the  ornaments  at  the  summits 
of  the  domes,  have  been  formed.  The  interiors  of  all  of  them  are  of  a 
glossy  black  color,  from  the  smoke  of  fires  which  were  or  have  beenkept 
up  in  them.  Many  of  the  caves  at  Bamidn  are  remarkable  for  their 
dimensions,  and  have  other  peculiarities  in  their  form  and  embellish- 
ments. The  most  curious  are  found  above  the  superior  idol,  but  in 
another  cliff  rising  backward ; so  that  in  walking  from  them  to  the 
front  or  south,  we  reach  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  wall  of  rock 
in  which  that  sculpture  is  carved.  In  these  caves  we  saw  the  names 
written  with  charcoal  of  W.  Moorcroft,  W.  Trebeck,  and  G. 
Guthrie  ! They  are  gained  by  an  ascent  a little  to  the  left  or  west 
of  the  idol. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  of  the  vast  number  of  caves, 
which  do  not  terminate  in  cupolas,  many  were  the  residences  of  the 
priests  connected  with  temples  ; others  may  have  been  the  abodes  of 
ascetics  or  monastic  classes  ; and  as  we  find  in  Afghanistan  that  the 
cave  is  invariably  the  companion  of  the  sepulchral  tumulus,  without 
reference  to  its  nature,  or  whether  it  be  a tomb  or  cenotaph,  we  may 
suppose  the  majority  of  the  excavations  at  Bamidn  to  be  of  the  same 
character.  When  circumstances  permitted  the  erection  of  a tumulus, 
it  became  necessary  to  excavate  a cave — and  we  need  not  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  vast  number  of  caves  at  Bamidn,  when  we  have  under  our 
eyes  the  ruins  of  a large  and  once  flourishing  city,  or  when  we 
consider  the  spot  was  a sacred  one,  possibly  the  most  sacred,  of  the 
professors  of  the  then  existing  religion,  and  whither  the  dead  of  the 
surrounding  regions  might,  from  pious  motives,  be  carried  for  deposit. 

The  inhabitants,  in  speaking  of  the  three  superior  idols,  call  them 
the  father,  mother  and  son, — presuming  the  second  in  consequence 
to  be  a female  ; but  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  figure  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  its  sex  varies  from  the  others.  Of  whatever  sex 
the  whole  may  be,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  but  they  are  of  one 
and  the  same. 

We  visited  Bamidn  under  the  idea  of  meeting  with  Buddhist  anti- 
quities, but  it  became  evident  that  they  were  of  another  character. 
The  inscription  was  in  characters  unknown  to  us,  and  continued  so 
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until  we  were  favored  by  the  alphabets  of  the  Pehlevi  and  Zend  from 
Mr.  Prinsep,  when  we  ascertained  it  to  be  a form  of  Pehlevi.  The 
bust  of  the  king  among  the  paintings  in  the  niche  of  the  second  idol, 
we  had  found  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the  busts  on  a series 
of  coins  constantly  and  numerously  found  at  Beghrdm,  and  which  we 
called  Parthian  provisionally ; but  the  characters  of  the  legends  on 
these  coins  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Bauman  inscription. 
At  length,  however,  a coin  was  found  of  the  same  class,  with  the 
characters  plainly  similar — in  fact  comprising  three  of  those  forming 
the  inscription  (see  Plate  XLIV).  We  now  began  to  suspect  we  had 
sufficient  evidence  to  assign  the  idols  of  Biimidn. 

Under  the  idea  that  the  inscription  might  be  rendered  NANAI  A, 
we  had  ventured  to  communicate  our  suspicions  to  Mr.  Prinsep  : 
should  they  be  confirmed,  the  idol  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  image 
of  Diana  or  the  moon,  called  by  the  old  Persians  NANAIA — but  we 
are  not  yet  confident  of  the  reading  ; and  viewing  a succession  of 
idols,  it  occurs  to  reflection  that  they  may  possibly  commemorate  a 
series  of  sovereigns  : and  this,  even  if  the  reading  be  allowed ; for  we 
find  over  the  second  idol  which  has  no  inscription,  a full  length  female 
figure,  which  may  be  Nctnaia,  and  the  first  idol  has  no  figure,  but  a 
name  in  its  place.  We  must  confess,  from  the  general  appearance  of 
the  idols,  we  should  suppose  them  to  represent  male  personages. 

The  coins  referred  to  are  probably  of  that  description  marked  by 
Colonel  Tod,  when  he  enumerates  among  his  collection  “ rare  ones 
of  a Parthian  dynasty  unknown  to  history.”  The  term  Parthian  may 
cease  to  be  applicable,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  kings  commemorat- 
ed by  these  cjrins,  and,  as  we  suspect,  by  the  idols  of  Barman,  are  un- 
known to  history.  We  take  them  to  be  the  Kidnian  dynasty,  whose 
records,  more  or  less  authentic,  are  to  he  found  in  Persian  authors  ; 
and  whose  descendants,  if  their  own  accounts  be  credited,  still  exist 
in  the  persons  of  independent  chiefs  in  Seistdn.  The  Tajiks,  so  nume- 
rously dispersed  over  Afghanistan  and  Tdrkistdn,  and  no  doubt  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countries,  represent  the  nation,  in 
olden  time,  obedient  to  the  princes  of  this  dynasty.  For  a series  of 
ages,  in  Afghanistan  at  least,  the  Tajik  authority  has  been  superseded  ; 
and,  within  memory,  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Tajik  to  the  soil 
have  been  seriously  infringed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Afghans. 
He  preserves  few  traces  of  his  origin  or  descent,  and  as  a convert  to 
the  uncompromising  tenets  of  Islamism,  recollects  with  horror  that 
his  country  was  once  governed  by  infidels — while,  as  at  Bdmidn,  he 
resides,  and  follows  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  in  the  temples, 
4 z 2 
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from  whence  his  ancestors,  in  all  due  solemnity,  invoked  the  glorious 
sun  and  dazzling  hosts  of  heaven. 

Admitting  the  evidence  upon  which  we  ascribe  the  idols  of  Bdmidn 
to  the  princes  of  the  Kidnidn  race,  without  prejudice  to  their  indi- 
vidual character,  or  whether  they  be  idols  of  Nanaia  and  other  deities, 
or  statues  of  sovereigns — we  naturally  turn  to  consider  the  possible 
epoch  of  their  construction  ; and  this,  if  not  absolutely  to  be  fixed,  is 
brought  within  a certain  and  comparatively  recent  period,  or  one  sub- 
sequent to  the  destruction  of  the  Greek-Bactrian  monarchy.  This 
monarchy,  as  Justin  testifies,  was  overthrown  by  the  Parthians,  and 
the  fact  is  perhaps  as  easily  to  be  credited  as  that  its  subversion  was 
effected  by  the  Getse  ; though  it  must  be  allowed,  that  in  support  of 
the  latter  opinion,  Strabo  is  very  grave  authority,  particularly  when 
he  enumerates  the  hordes  or  nations  that  effected  the  subversion,  the 
Asii,  Pasiani,  Tochari,  and  Sacarauli.  It  maybe,  as  Schefed  hints, 
that  both  had  a hand  in  it ; but  the  conclusion  by  the  same  learned 
author  that  the  Getae  remained  in  possession,  may  be  liable  to  doubt, 
if  we  recognize  the  Bdmidn  idols  to  be  memorials  of  the  Parthian 
(qy.)  conquerors  of  Bactria.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  note,  that 
about  this  time,  the  AZ02  dynasty,  whose  coins  we  have,  seems  entitled 
to  be  considered  ; and  if  that  appellation  have  any  connection  with  the 
name  of  the  first  of  the  four  Getic  hordes,  as,  we  believe,  Mr.  Prinsep 
suspects,  both  Justin  and  Stkabo  may  be  reconciled  ; for,  according 
to  every  appearance,  the  Azos  dynasty  originated  in  the  regions  bor- 
dering on  the  Indus  towards  its  source.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  we  suggest  the  possibility  only  that  the  Bdmi  in 
idols  may  refer  to  the  Parthian  (qy.)  conquerors  of  Jiactria.  We 
have  remarked  that  the  year  56  B.  C.  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
epoch  of  the  construction  of  the  idols,  (that  will  be  of  the  more  anci- 
ent one,)  and  this  epoch  might  coincide  with  that  of  the  supercession 
of  the  Greek-Bactrian  monarchy ; but  when  this  date  is  quoted  as 
being  found  in  the  Makabharat,  either  the  authority  of  that  work  has 
been  carelessly  advanced,  or  the  work  itself  must  considerably  abate 
its  pretensions  to  the  antiquity  conceded  to  it  by  some. 

We  feel  repugnance  to  renounce  old  and  favorite  theories,  but 
they  must  yield  to  facts.  We  had  plausibly  enough  given  the  Greeks 
in  Bactria  for  successors  a race  of  Getic  or  Indo-Scythic  sovereigns, 
as  we  conveniently  called  them  ; and  we  concluded  them  to  be  of  the 
Buddhist  faith,  because  we  have  read  that  such  faith  was  prevalent 
in  Central  Asia  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  With- 
out deeming  it  necessarv  to  contest  the  latter  fact,  in  favor  of  which, 
indeed,  some  proof  may  be  adduced,  we  have  gradually,  however. 
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grown  sceptical  as  to  that  of  Buddhist  supremacy  in  these  regions  j 
and  the  term  Indo-Scythic  has  yielded  to  that  of  Mithraie,  which  may 
safely  be  adopted,  as  clearly  indicating  the  religion  of  the  ruling 
powers,  while  it  affects  not  the  question  of  their  race  or  descent. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  later  antiquities  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
Panjdb,  or  in  the  countries  along  the  course  of  the  Indus,  are  appa- 
rently mixed  Mithraie  and  Buddhist ; nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
two  systems,  if  they  were  really  generically  distinct  ones,  should  have 
been  blended  in  the  limits  to  which  both  extended,  and  were  both 
met — it  being  considered  that  Buddhism  will  have  been  propagated 
with  vivacity  when  Mithraism  was  languishing  in  decline. 

Our  objections  to  the  term  Parthian,  as  applied  to  the  coins  pro- 
visionally so  called,  and  to  the  princes  commemorated  by  them, 
and  possibly  by  the  idols,  arise  principally  from  the  impossibility 
of  deeming  them  Arsakian.  Under  that  powerful  dynasty,  which 
so  long  controlled  Persia,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
worship  of  Mithra  was  discouraged  : — we  know  not  why  it  should 
have  been,  and  might  ask  in  return,  of  what  religion  besides 
the  Mithraie  could  the  Arsakian  monarchs  have  been  professors  ? 
It  may  be,  that  as  Parthians,  who  have  been  supposed  to  be  of 
Scythic  origin,  they  were  followers  after  the  manner  of  their  fore- 
fathers, whose  rites  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Zendavesta  to 
depreciate  and  to  condemn  : while  with  the  virulent  feelings  common 
to  sectarians,  and  in  possession  of  the  necessary  power  to  allow  their 
exhibition,  they  might  have  neglected  no  occasion  to  discountenance 
the  opposite  rites  and  observances  in  vogue  with  the  people  of  Cyrus 
— whence  may  be  accounted  for,  during  their  sway,  the  neglect  of 
Persepolis  and  the  fire  temples  of  Istakr.  The  fire-altar  never  occurs 
on  any  of  the  coins  of  the  Arsakian  princes,  while  it  is  seen  on  those 
we  suspect  to  be  referrible  to  the  princes  commemorated  at  Bdmidn.  The 
same  emblem,  indeed,  distinguishes  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  princes 
of  Persia,  successors  in  authority  to  the  Arsakian  line,  and  who  re- 
kindled the  sacred  fires  throughout  the  land,  which  had  been  extinct 
for  centuries — but  on  their  coins,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  two 
guardians  or  defenders — which  are  wanting  on  the  coins  of  our  princes  ; 
and  as  the  more  simple  may  be  presumed  the  more  ancient  form, 
we  might  deduce  from  the  circumstance  a corroborative  proof, 
that  they  are  prior  in  date  to  the  Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia. 
Should  this  view  be  correct,  we  learn  that  cotemporaneous  with  a 
portion  of  the  Arsakian  dynasty,  a powerful  and  independent  so- 
vereignty existed  in  Bactriana,  whose  princes  became  of  the  orthodox 
Mithraie  faith,  or  that  so  lauded  in  the  Zendavesta.  It  is  obvious 
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also  that  they  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  Greek  monarchy — 
and  who  they  were,  and  whence  they  came,  can  only  be  profitably 
speculated  upon,  when  we  become  acquainted  with  the  antiquities 
hidden  in  the  regions  north  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  It  is  an  advan- 
tage, however,  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  their  existence,  their 
coins  and  memorials,  which  display  alike  their  language  and  religion. 

The  height  of  the  larger  idols  has  been  estimated  at  1 20  feet  and 
70  feet  respectively  ; the  third  may  be  about  50  feet,  and  the  two 
others  were  35  and  25  feet  in  height.  Surveying  them,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theory  that  they  serve  to  commemorate  sovereigns,  the 
gradations  in  size,  as  well  as  their  numbers,  may  be  turned  to  profit ; 
the  former  denoting  the  degrees  of  prosperity  under  which  they  were 
formed,  and  the  latter  authorizing  us  to  infer  that  there  were  at  least 
as  many  sovereigns  as  idols.  It  is  also  probable  that  these  idols,  with 
their  accompaniments  of  caves  and  temples,  are  not  posthumous  me- 
morials, but  that  they  were  constructed  during  the  lives  of  the  mo- 
narchs  who  projected  them.  That  they  are  the  labors  of  a series  of 
kings,  is  an  inevitable  conclusion,  from  the  moral  impossibility  that 
they  could  have  been  formed  by  a single  one. 

Supposing  that  Bdmidn  was  peculiarly  a sacred  place,  and  on  that 
account  pre-eminently  selected  for  the  burial-place  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  age,  we  may  inquire  what  evidences  we  have  of  their  sepul- 
chres. Some  ancient  authority, — we  believe  Ctesias  or  Diodorus, — 
describes  the  mode  of  interment  of  the  old  kings  of  Persia — which 
was  by  lowering  down  their  remains  from  the  summits  of  precipices 
into  caves  hewrn  in  the  rock,  and  then  closing  up  their  entrances. 
Some  of  the  caves  at  Bdmidn  are  so  situated,  as  exactly  to  come 
within  this  description ; they  are  now  inaccessible,  and  from  tbeir 
small  apertures  could  scarcely  have  been  intended  for  dwellings, 
while  without  some  such  contrivance,  as  lowering  down  workmen 
from  the  top  of  the  eminence,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  could 
have  been  hewn  at  all.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  at  Bdmidn  there  are 
none  of  the  structures  now  familiarly  known  to  us  as  topes,  and  which 
are  so  abundant  in  the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  Indus  ; and  their 
absence  might  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were  a later  mode  of  distin- 
guishing departed  royalty,  and  originated  at  the  period  when  the 
Mithraic  and  Buddhist  practices  became  mixed.  Such  a conclusion 
might  be  convenient  for  adjusting  that  epoch,  and  to  sanction  it,  the 
whole  mass  of  Afghan  topes  might  be  adduced  as  proofs,  exhibiting 
the  chaitya  and  the  cave  : but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
chaitya  exclusively  a Buddhist  form,  and  topes  are  not  irreconcileable 
with  the  mode  of  commemorating  Persian  monarchs— if  the  monu- 
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ment  at  Murghdb,  north  of  Persepolis,  be  really  the  cenotaph  of  Cyrus, 
it  being  nothing  but  a chaitya  or  dahgopa ; and  we  hesitate  to  believe 
it  not  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  having  the  hints  of  Arrian  and  Aris- 
tobulus,  and  the  interpretation  of  an  inscription  (we  believe  found 
on  some  contiguous  monument,  which  renders  the  subject  doubtful) 
by  Professor  Grotefend.  Moreover,  if  it  he,  we  may  inquire,  where 
are  the  dahgopes  of  the  successors  of  Cyrus  ? 

The  most  ancient  of  the  topes  of  Afghanistan,  which  have  been  yet 
examined,  we  think  may  he  referred  to  the  close  of  the  first  or  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  While  we 
suppose  that  Bdmi'dn  may  be  the  burial-place  of  a dynasty  of  kings, 
we  mean  not  to  infer  that  it  was  also  their  capital,  rather  supposing 
that  it  was  not — although  the  comparatively  recent  Ghulguleh  may, 
nevertheless,  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  representative  of  a preced- 
ing ancient  and  considerable  city.  The  Paropamisus  had  been,  pre- 
vious to  the  conjectured  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Bdmidn  idols 
and  caves,  the  seat  of  a considerable  power, — that  of  the  Pandava  prince 
Subhag,  whose  son  Gaj,  the  founder  of  Gajni  (Ghusni),  lost  his  king- 
dom to  Euthydemus  and  his  sons. 

It  has  been  usually  conjectured  that  Bdmidn  is  the  Drapsaca  of 
Arrian,  occurring  in  Alexander’s  route  from  Bactra  or  Bulkh  to  Alex- 
andria ad  Caucasum.  Drapsaca  is  called  Drastoca  by  Ptolemy,  which 
Wilford  tells  us  is  a substitute  for  the  Sanscrit  Drashatca,  or  “ the 
stone  city.”  Admitting  the  etymology,  we  need  not  credit  the  ac- 
companying assumption  that  “ towns  before  were  only  assemblages  of 
huts” — an  assumption  founded  on  the  caves  of  Bdmidn  being  hewn, 
as  indeed  all  caves  are,  in  the  rock — and  thereby  forming  a stone  city. 
If  our  preceding  deductions  be  correct,  they  never,  strictly  speaking, 
formed  a city  at  all ; although  one  naturally,  and  as  is  proved  by  its 
remains,  grew  up  and  existed  in  their  neighbourhood.  Farther,  if  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  epoch  of  the  formation  of  the  idols  he  well  found- 
ed,they  consequently  did  not  exist  at  the  period  of  Alexander’s  expe- 
dition, which  may  account  for  no  hints  being  given  of  them  by  the 
classical  historians  and  geographers  of  the  West.  We  are  not  certain 
therefore  that  Drapsaca  was  Bdmidn,  or  that  a city  existed  there  at 
all,  admitting  the  probability  that  a valley  so  conveniently  situated  and 
fertile,  was  even  at  that  time  adequately  peopled.  The  stone  city  was 
a term  applicable  to  any  substantial  one.  Timur  in  his  march  from 
Bulkh  to  India  halted  for  some  days,  as  Sherif-u-din  says,  at  the 
“ fine  city”  of  Khdlm.  This  is  an  ancient  site,  and  with  Hgbuk, 
Kunduz,  and  any  other  locality  in  the  route,  may  have  a claim  to  be 
considered  Drapsaca.  Bdmidn  has  also  been  suggested  to  represent 
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Alexandria  ad  Paropdmisum.  The  last  word  appears  to  be  a careless 
introduction  of  the  geographers  for  Caucasum.  We  believe  it  was  not 
used  by  the  original  historians — excusable  however,  when  we  consider 
that  the  ancients  deemed  the  Paropamisus  a continuation  of  Caucasus, 
and  the  passes  of  the  hills  between  Cdbul  and  Bdmidn,  are  to  this  day 
spoken  of  by  the  natives  as  passes  of  the  Hindu  Kosh,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  they  are  not.  Alexandria,  it  is  clear,  was  built  at  the 
southern  base  of  Caucasus,  indications  of  its  locality  more  fully  an- 
swered by  Ghorbund  and  Beghrdm.  Bdmidn  may  be  termed  south — 
but  widely — of  the  true  Hindu  Kosh,  and,  we  should  think,  has  little 
pretension  to  be  considered  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum,  beyond  the 
doubtful  one  conferred  by  vicinity. 

Examining  the  pretensions  of  Bdmidn  to  be  considered  in  another 
point  of  view,  as  a sacred  locality,  implied  perhaps  by  its  being  select- 
ed as  the  burial  place  of  kings,  we  have  Wilford’s  authority,  that  it  is 
represented  in  the  books  of  the  Buddhists  as  the  source  of  holiness  and 
purity.  This  may  be  of  some  value,  as  shewing  that  the  same  spot 
was  held  in  the  same  venerated  light  by  the  followers  of  two  religions 
generally  understood  to  be  very  opposite  ; and  as  the  antiquities  are 
certainly  Mithraic,  we  might  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  Buddhists 
have  appropriated  the  property  of  others,  and  that  the  books  referring 
to  Bdmidn  are  comparatively  modern — or  we  may  suspect  that  Bud- 
hism  was  originally  merely  a modification  of  Mithraism.  We  judge 
it  unnecessary  to  detail  the  Mahommedan  traditions  respecting  Bdmi- 
dn, which  ascribe,  however,  the  idols  to  S.vlsa'l,  whom  they  generally 
assert  to  have  been  a giant  infidel,  first  vanquished  and  then  convert- 
ed by  AzaretAli  ; nor  need  the  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  traditions 
be  noted,  with  a view  to  comment,  which  consider  Sharma  or  the 
patriarch  Shem  to  be  the  founder  of  Bdmidn, — because  we  have  no 
proof  that  he  was,  or  was  not ; — but  when  a writer  so  talented  as 
Wilford  asserts  with  apparent  gravity,  that  Bdmidn  is  the  Mosaical 
Eden,  it  may  be  useful  to  review  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases  his  opi- 
nion and  makes  an  assertion  so  singular.  He  is  compelled  to  recognize 
in  the  Landhi  Sind  Helmend,  the  rivers  of  Kundus  and  Balkh,  the  Phi- 
son,  Gihon,  Frat  and  Hiddekel  of  the  Mosaic  accounts — but  it  is 
plain  that  he  depends  upon  the  statements  of  the  Puranas  and  Zenda- 
vesta.  The  former  contain  so  many  evidences  of  modern  composition, 
that  they  surely  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  competition  or  compa- 
rison with  records  of  high  antiquity,  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  those 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  age  of  the  Zendavesta  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, some  conceiving  it  of  unfathomable  antiquity ; others,  among 
whom  is  our  countryman  Hyde,  ascribing  it  to  the  epoch  of  Darius 
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Hvstaspes  ; 'while  others  have  deemed  it  of  comparatively  modern 
origin.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  we  espouse  the  latter  opinion, 
and  the  very  passages  cited  in  favor  of  its  remote  age,  we  think,  are 
decisive  against  it.  We  advert  to  this  subject  the  more  willingly, 
because  we  cannot  help  suspecting  the  possibility,  that  the  Zenda- 
vesta  was  compiled  in  the  court  of  the  sovereigns  commemorated  at 
Bdmidn. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Brahmans,  Buddhists  and  Mithraists 
have  the  same  ideas  as  to  the  locality  of  paradise,  shewing  that  they 
must  have  acquired  them  from  each  other,  or  from  some  common 
source.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  first  adopted  them  from  the 
last,  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  though  it  will  tell  little  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  Zendavesta,  that  Bdmidn  may  have  been  clothed  with  a sacred 
character,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  having  been  made  a burial- 
place  of  kings — for  so  the  Zendavesta  itself  commemorates,  when  it 
describes  Gorotman  (Bdmidn  or  its  vicinity)  as  a terrestrial  paradise, 
and  reveals  its  nature  when  it  figuratively  and  significantly  adds,  “ the 
abode  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  Blessed.”  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  larger  idol  of  Bdmidn  is  also  the  more  ancient, 
and  with  its  accompanying  caves  became  the  nucleus,  around  which 
all  the  other  caves  and  idols  were  subsequently  and  successively 
formed  ; and  it  is  a fair  inference  that,  prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
first  idol,  there  was  no  burial  place  of  kings  at  Bdmidn,  and  none 
worthy  of  emphatie  panegyrism  by  the  author  of  the  Zendavesta. 

The  remote  antiquity  conferred  by  some  antiquarians  upon  the 
Zendavesta  is  not  claimed  by  its  author  and  why  he  should  be  called 
Zoroaster  who  called  himself  Zerdesht,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  desire  of  theorists  to  identify  him  with  a celebrated  person 
of  that  name,  who  existed,  according  to  authentic  history,  some 
centuries  before  him.  Zerdesht  so  clearly  narrates  the  details  of  his 
career,  that  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  them,  and  they  cannot 
he  move  correctly  or  more  concisely  represented  than  in  the  elegant 
language  of  Professor  Heeren,  one  of  the  most  able  advocates  of 
the  impenetrable  antiquity  of  the  Zendavesta.  The  Professor  writes — 
“The  works  of  Zoroaster  (Zerdesht)  abound  in  details  relating  to  his 
own  person,  as  well  as  the  countries  and  kingdom,  which  were  the  first 
scene  of  his  career  as  a reformer.  He  proves  by  the  clearest  geogra- 
phical data,  that  his  native  country  was  Northern  Media,  Azerbijan, 
or  the  territory  between  the  river  Kur  or  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes, 
both  of  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Caspian.  Here  he  first  ap- 
peared as  a legislator  and  a reformer  ; but  soon  quitting  this  district,  he 
passed  into  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian  into  Bactra,  the  residence 
5 A 
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of  king  Gustasp,  who  became  his  disciple  and  admirer.  The  origi- 
nal seat  therefore  of  his  new  religion  or  doctrine  was  Bactra,  whence 
(under  the  protection  of  Gustasp)  it  was  disseminated  over  Iran.” 
Zerdksht,  in  giving  the  name  of  the  sovereign  of  Bactra,  his  pa- 
tron, possibly  gives  that  of  one  of  the  sovereigns  commemorated  at 
BimiJn.  If  it  be  so,  we  may  associate  with  him  Lohrasp  his  prede- 
cessor, and  it  is  deserving  of  particular  notice  that  the  romantic  his- 
tory of  Persia  ascribes  to  Lohrasp  the  construction  of  a hermitage, 
to  which  he  retired,  abdicating  his  throne  in  favor  of  Gustasp,  and 
from  which  he  was  called  forth  to  repel  an  invasion  upon  Bulkh, 
(Gustasp  being  absent  at  the  time  in  Seistan,)  when  he  fell  in  battle. 
We  perhaps  gain  from  this  history  a hint  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
caves  and  idols  of  Bdmidn.  Having  coins  with  legends,  which  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  may  be  interpreted,  we  may  ultimately  ascertain 
these  facts,  when  we  shall  be  afforded  triumphant  evidence  of  the  age 
of  the  Zendavesta  ; and  it  is  cheering  to  reflect  that  records  are  pre- 
served of  these  kings  independent  of  the  Zendavesta,  itself  a most 
important  and  valuable  one.  These  records  are  within  our  reach,  and 
we  have  only  to  distinguish  fiction  from  reality,  and  history  from  ro- 
mance, to  acquire  a full  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  a hitherto  dark 
period. 

Zkrdesht  has  accurately  described  the  extent  and  partitions  of  the 
kingdom  in  which  he  lived,  as  justly  observed  by  Professor  Heeren, 
and  what  he  describes  we  shall  allow  the  Professor  also  to  state  for 
us.  “ The  opening  of  his  Vendidad  contains  a catalogue  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  principal  cities  of  that  kingdom  ; and  this  record,  so  inva- 
luable to  the  historian,  is  so  clear  and  complete  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt.  The  chief  provinces  and  places,  sixteen  in  number,  are 
registered  according  to  their  oriental  appellations,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  easily  to  be  recognized.  We  learn  hence  that,  except  Azer - 
bijan,  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian,  all  the  countries  east  of  the  same, 
as  far  as  northern  Hindustan,  were,  together  with  the  latter  countrv, 
subject  to  king  Gustasp,  at  whose  court  the  sage  resided.  The 
whole  of  Khorasan  is  here  enumerated,  with  the  several  provinces  of 
which  it  is  composed — Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  Aria  or  Sehestan, 
Cabal,  Arokhage,  the  confines  of  Hindustan,  and  finallv  Lahore  in  the 
Panjub,  are  all  successively  mentioned.” 

The  record  of  Zerdesht  is  indeed  historically  valuable,  and  de- 
scribes the  extended  empire  of  Bactria  as  it  probably  existed  under 
Eucratides,  and  as  it  may  possibly  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kianians — in  many  of  the  countries  as  we  know,  and  very  probably 
in  all  of  them,  are  found  their  coins  and  memorials.  It  will  be  re- 
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tnembered  that  Arinna  or  Khordsdn,  formed  a portion  of  the  Bactrian 
empire,  as  recorded  bv  Strabo.  Professor  Heeken  remarks — “ No- 
thing, however,  is  said  of  the  two  chief  provinces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, Persis  and  Susiana,  nor  of  their  capitals,  Persepolis  and  Susa,  nor 
of  Babylon,  which,  nevertheless,  were  the  customary  residences  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  and  in  particular  of  Darius  Hystaspis.”  So  re- 
markable an  omission  will  cease  to  surprise,  when  probably  at  the 
epoch  of  Zeruesht,  we  may  suspect  those  provinces,  and  also  Babylon, 
were  under  the  rule  of  the  Arsakian  princes — and  therefore  could  not 
be  enumerated  by  him  as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gustasp. 
They  were  also  under  the  spiritual  influence  of  those  false  Magi,  in 
the  estimation  of  Zeiidesht,  against  whom  he  is  so  severe,  and  whom 
he  stigmatizes  a kdfraster — a term  for  infidel  preserved  by  Muham- 
rnedans  of  this-day  in  kafr.  The  possible  fact  of  a powerful  indepen- 
dent monarchy  in  Bactria  subsequent  to  the  Greek  one,  gives  rise  to 
many  singular  reflections  on  the  probable  relative  position  it  occu- 
pied with  respect  to  the  Arsakian : and  we  may  divine  other  reasons 
besides  those  already  known,  which  induced  some  of  the  latter  Arsa- 
kian princes  to  fix  their  capital  at  Babylon,  or  rather  Ctesiphon.  We 
feel,  however,  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  delicate  speculations, 
neither  can  we  venture  to  fix  with  certainty  the  epoch  of  the  Kaiani- 
an  monarch,  but  we  do  feel  confident  that  materials  exist  to  fix  it, — 
and  we  do  cherish  the  hope  that  it  is  possible  to  destroy  that  flagrant 
monster  of  fiction  and  prodigy  of  national  vanity,  Persian  history.  If 
the  Lohrasps  and  Gustasps  prove  to  be  Bactrian  monarchs,  as  in- 
deed Zerdesht  tells  us  they  are,  we  may  ask  whether  Queen  Homai 
may  not  be  Semiramis,  and  Rustam  may  turn  out  to  have  flourished 
a little  before  the  age  of  Mohammed.  The  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  open  to  us,  as  were  to  Shah  Ismael  when  he  wrote  to 
Sheibani  Khan,  “ That  if  the  right  of  succession  to  a throne  was 
decided  by  hereditary  descent  only,  it  was  to  him  incomprehensible 
how  the  empire  had  descended  through  the  various  dynasties  of  Pesh- 
dadians,  Kaianians  and  the  family  of  Chengis  to  himself  Sheibani.” 
As  for  the  Zendavesia,  however,  it  may  be  admitted  that  a Zer- 
desht flourished  in  the  reign  of  Gustasp.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  that  work  as  now  preserved  was  written  by  him  ; on  the  contra- 
ry, the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written,  would  seem  to  be  proof  that  it 
was  not — for  it  must  assuredly  be  the  most  recent  of  all  the  dialects 
of  the  Pehlevi — if  Pehlevi  at  all ; and  accordingly  on  reference  to 
coins,  we  discover  the  first  traces  of  it  on  the  very  last  of  that  series, 
(whether  Sassanian  or  Peslidadian)  which  bears  them,  and  then  not 
in  the  legends  of  the  coins,  but  as  marks  manifestly  punched  on  them 
after  they  had  been  in  circulation  ! 
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We  submit  these  notes  on  the  idols  of  Bdmidn,  with  the  observa- 
tions occasioned  by  them,  in  all  due  humility— and  furnish  the  au- 
thorities in  the  inscription,  figures,  and  coins,  on  which  we  have 
based  our  conjectures,  that  others  may  judge  how  far  they  may  be 
correct ; and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  coins  which  bear  legends  in 
the  characters  of  the  Bamidn  inscription,  do  appear  to  us  at  least  to  be 
the  most  recent  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  This  we  consider 
rather  fortunate  than  otherwise  ; for  if  they  are  still  Kaianian  or  Pesh- 
dadian,  we  may  be  able  to  find  other  caves  and  hermitages  for  Loh- 
rasp  and  Gustasp — it  being  remembered  that  we  are  yet  standing 
only  on  the  threshold  of  discovery. 

Kabul,  June,  1836. 


IV. — New  types  of  Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythic  Coins,  engraved  as  Plate 
XLIX.  By  James  Prinsep,  Sec.  8>c. 

I did  not  expect  to  be  again  so  soon  summoned  to  resume  the 
graver  in  the  department  of  Bactrian  medals  ; but  to  do  so  when  such 
novel  and  interesting  specimens  are  handed  to  me,  is  no  less  an  ob- 
ligation than  a pleasure. 

The  two  main  attractions  of  my  present  plate  are  represented  with 
scrupulous  regard  to  fidelity,  from  the  coins  themselves,  which  were 
entrusted  to  me  for  the  purpose  by  their  fortunate  possessors,  as  soon 
as  they  were  discovered. 

No.  1 is  an  unique  of  Amyntas,  a name  entirely  new  to  Bactria  ; it  is 
a square  coin  of  bronze  lately  procured  bv  Colonel  Stacy  from  the 
Punjab,  in  excellent  preservation. 

Obverse.  Bust  of  the  prince  wearing  a curious  cap,  which  mav 
possibly  represent  the  head  of  an  elephant,  but  from  the  worn  surface 
cannot  exactly  be  made  out — legend  on  three  sides  of  the  square, 
BA2IAE.Q2  NIKATOPOS  AM  TNT  (ou). 

Reverse.  A standing  figure  of  Minerva,  with  helmet,  shield  and 
spear — her  right  hand  extended  in  token  of  peace.  Square  mono- 
gram &.  Legend  in  Bactro-Pehlevi  Pv2U)9'Pv2^Ail'PiPtT<J  ; quasi, 
malakdo  djalade  amldo.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  native 
epithet  corresponding  to  vucaropov  is  the  same  as  that  for  vLxrppopov  on 
the  coin  of  Archelius  published  in  my  September  number,  (page  548,) 
and  before  on  the  coins  of  Antialkides  and  Antimachus,  with 
exception  only  of  the  first  letter.  The  word  was  there  read  “P 'll  A 9 ; 
the  initial  9 a being  substituted  for  it,  or  broad  d of  the  Archelius  and 
Amyntas  coins.  The  third  letter  in  those  cases  is  also  rather  an  1 
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I,  than  of  which  the  value  is  as  yet  unknown.  I have  called  it  l 
ad  interim. 

Fig.  2 is,  if  possible,  a more  valuable  acquisition  than  the  above, 
being  the  first  queen  of  Bactria  yet  discovered.  Dr.  Swiney  ob- 
tained the  coin  among  Keramat  Ali’s  collection.  It  was  thickly 
coated  with  the  rust  of  ages,  and,  from  the  helmeted  head  on  the 
obverse,  was  looked  upon  as  a Menander,  until  the  Doctor  set  about 
cleaning  it  carefully  with  a hard  brush,  and,  perceiving  a variation 
of  the  legend,  shewed  it  to  Captain  Cunningham,  who  immediately 
recognized  with  a feeling  of  intense  curiosity  the  undoubted  title  of 
a female  sovereign  BA2IAI22A2  ©eotpoii  (rjt)  ArA0OKAEiA2 — “ of  the 
queen  Agathoclea,  the  god-nourisher.”  This  very  curious  epithet 
0€OTpoTTy),  a word  not  to  be  found  in  the  lexicon,  must  have  been  coined 
on  purpose  for  the  queen-mother,  after  the  oriental  style  of  flattery, 
in  allusion  to  her  royal  offspring. 

Reverse.  Hercules  seated  on  a rock  (or  a morha),  resting  his  club  on 
his  right  knee — monogram  08C-  The  Pehlevi  legend  is  most  unfor- 
tunately so  indistinct  in  one  or  two  places,  as  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  our  making  out  the  true  reading.  The  first  word  seems  to 
differ  in  no  way  from  the  ordinary  TiDVlu  malakdo,  king  : and  the 
second  would  appear  to  be  'P'l'l'l  radako,  auT-ppos ; then  follow  two 
short  words  ‘P'lnu  which  I am  totally  at  a loss  to  expound, 

though  the  individual  letters  are  clear  enough. 


To  these  two  uniques  I have  subjoined  some  new  types  of  Euthy- 
demus,  Menander,  and  Eucratides,  which  have  not  yet  been  engrav- 
ed, though  some  have  appeared  in  the  lithographs  of  Masson’s 
drawings. 

Fig.  3.  A silver  tetradrachm  of  Euthydemus,  now  in  Dr.  Swiney’s 
cabinet,  having  a standing  Hercules  on  the  reverse,  in  lieu  of  the 
seated  figure.  The  coin  must  have  been  originally  very  beautiful, 
but  we  learn  from  the  memorandum  of  Keramat  Ali,  who  purchased 
it  at  Cabul,  that  it  was  taken  to  Dr.  Gerard,  who  deemed  it  spurious 
or  not  silver*  ; this  induced  the  vender  to  put  it  in  the  fire  (cased  in 
clay)  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  the  smoothness  of  surface,  and  clear- 
ness of  outline  were  thus  destroyed.  The  beaux  restes  are  still  suffi- 
cient to  excite  admiration. 

Fig.  4 is  from  Masson’s  drawing  of  a small  copper  piece  of 
Euthydemus.  The  reverse  has  a naked  horse  prancing.  Legend  as 
usual,  BA2IAEn2  EY0TAHMOT.  Masson  has  another  similar,  but  larger. 

* Probably  it  was  covered  with  a coat  of  muriate,  like  my  Euthydemus. 
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Fig.  5.  A square  copper  coin  of  Menander,  procured  by  Dr. 
Swiney  at  Agra;  in  good  preservation. 

Obverse,  the  usual  helmeted  head  with  the  legend  BA2IAEA2  2.QTHP02 
MENANAPOY. 

Reverse,  the  circular  shield  of  Minerva  with  Medusa’s  head  : the 
features  of  the  face  only  worn  smooth:  legend  in  Pehlevi  Tfftp 
T'l'in  pimu. 

Fig.  6,  from  Masson.  The  reverse  here  presents  the  bird  of 
Minerva,  so  common  on  the  Athenian  coins  ; in  all  other  respects  the 
coin  is  similar  to  the  last. 

Fig.  7.  Obverse  of  a smaller  copper  coin  from  Masson.  In  the 
centre  is  a wheel  with  eight  spokes,  distinctly  so  delineated,  other- 
wise we  might  have  supposed  it  the  shield  with  Medusa’s  head  ; the 
Greek  legend  surrounds  it.  The  reverse  is  the  same  as  that  of  fig.  2. 

Fig.  8.  In  this  larger  square  copper  coin  Mr.  Masson  gives,  as 
a new  reverse,  a dolphin  ; but  from  the  appearance  of  the  sketch  it 
is  possible  that  the  original  may  have  been  an  elephant’s  head — a 
common  device  on  Menander’s  coins. 

Fig.  9.  On  this  the  sovereign’s  portrait  is  replaced  by  a boar’s  head 
according  to  Mr.  Masson’s  sketch,  and  on  the  reverse  is  a simple 
feather  or  palm  branch : monogram  H — legends  Greek  and  Pehlevi  as 
usual. 

Figs.  10  and  1 1 . Two  specimens  from  Masson’s  collections,  one 
silver,  one  copper,  to  shew  that  the  coins  of  Eucratides  sometimes 
bore  the  emblem  peculiar  to  Antialkides*,  two  conical  beehives  and 
two  feathers  or  palm  branches. 

Fig.  12.  An  addition  to  our  Indo-Scythic  group  of  the  elephant 
rider,  or  Kenranos.  Col.  Stacy  has  just  obtained  four  from  the  Punjab  ; 
all  evidently  from  the  same  die,  but  not  one  containing  the  legend  com- 
plete. To  save  space  I have  filled  it  up  from  the  united  specimens, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a single  letter,  barbarous  as  the  context 
appears.  Obverse.  Raja  astride  on  a small  elephant,  legend  (commen- 
cing from  the  right  of  the  head)  oiahhh  OlAPOlAHiAHPOAinH,  of 
which  nothing  can  be  imagined  but  a barbarous  attempt  at  BA2IAEH2 
BA2IAEHN  2HTHP02.  the  syllables  ia,  n2,  or  an,  and  po  being  the 
only  happy  conjunctions  seized  by  the  ignorant  die-cutter. 

On  the  reverse  the  standing  figure  of  A0PO  is  depicted,  with  the 
common  monogram,  but  the  legend  differs ; being  aOH.  or  inverted 

* This  name  has  hitherto  been  always  written  (on  Masson’s  authority) 
Antilakidks.  M.  Jacquet  corrected  it  from  the  Ventura  coins,  and  on  re- 
examination of  the  silver  coin  in  Dr.  Swiney’s  possession,  his  reading  is  cor- 
roborated. It  also  corresponds  better  with  the  Pehlevi  which  is  'PTTi‘+l9'tl9 
quasi,  ati-alikudo. 
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HOV-  The  same  is  met  with  on  one  of  the  couch-lounger  coins 
extracted  from  the  Manikyala  tope,  (see  fig.  29,  PI.  xxii.  Vol.  ill.) 
It  may  possibly  be  a perversion  of  the  tri-literal  mao.  But  the  horns 
of  the  moon  do  not  appear  on  the  shoulders. 

Fig.  13.  A rare  and  valuable  variety  of  the  Kenranos  coin  in  Dr. 
Swiney’s  cabinet,  of  which  Captain  Cunningham  has  a less  perfect 
duplicate  ; the  obverse  legend,  hardly  legible,  must  be  paonano  PAO, 
&c.  The  reverse  has  the  standing  female  figure  with  the  horn  of 
plenty,  and  legend  apaoxpo,  as  on  the  gold  coins  of  the  same  device. 

Fig.  14  should  have  been  introduced  in  my  last  plate,  amono- 
what  I have  supposed  the  fourth  series  of  APAOKPO  imitations.  This 
coin,  of  which  Dr.  Swiney  possesses  several  equally  legible,  has  the 
legend  APAOXPO  quite  distinct,  proving  that  this  group  must  be 
regarded,  not  as  an  imitation  but  as  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Mi- 
thraic  series  in  the  Kanerkan  line.  The  appearance  of  Nagari  on  one 
of  my  coins  must  be  regarded  therefore  as  Greek.  It  is  curious  that 
Masson  should  not  have  detected  a single  letter  on  all  the  specimens 
he  amassed.  Some  faint  remains  of  them  are  traceable  on  those  from 
Behat. 

Fig.  15  is  a duplicate  of  Masson’s  coin,  fig.  15,  of  my  last  Bactrian 
plate,  in  Dr.  Swiney’s  possession.  A few  of  the  Pehlevi  characters 
are  better  made  out,  but  the  proprietor  of  this  coin  still  eludes  us. 

Figs.  16,  17,  18.  I terminate  this  plate  with  three  coins  of  Kodes 
in  Capt.  Cunningham’s  cabinet  purchased  from  the  late  General 
Arnold’s  collection,  of  an  entirely  new  reverse.  They  are  all  of 
silver,  deeply  indented  to  throw  the  head  out.  The  letters  kua.  . 
are  visible  on  the  smallest  of  the  three,  which  is  otherwise  of  the  best 
execution.  The  horse’s  head  of  the  reverse  gradually  deteriorates  until 
it  can  be  no  longer  recognized  (as  in  18)  without  the  earlier  coins  as 
objects  of  comparison.  On  cleaning  one  of  my  Kodes  coins,  it  was 
found  likewise  to  have  the  horse’s  head  reverse ; and  the  horse  has 
been  since  traced  to  the  Chouka  Dooka,  or  degraded  Saurashtra  series, 
in  some  specimens  also  purchased  from  the  estate  of  the  late  General 
Arnold. 


Postscript.  I cannot  delay  one  moment  announcing  a very  suc- 
cessful reading  by  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn,  of  the  native  legend 
on  the  coin  of  Agathocles  depicted  in  Vol.  III.  PI.  ix.  fig.  17,  by 
Masson,  and  again  engraved  last  month  as  fig.  9 of  PI.  XXXV.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  Professor’s  letter  this  moment  re- 
ceived. “ The  legend  on  the  coin  of  Agathocles,  is  in  my  opinion,  in 
another  character,  and  I think  we  may  recognize  in 
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the  letters  Agathukla  raja,  reading  from  the  left  to  the 

right.  The  first  two  letters  are  self-evident — the  third  is  similar 
enough  to  the  Tibetan  and  Pali  forms  of  th  with  u below : the  fourth 
letter  expresses  kl  quite  in  the  Indian  manner.  If  I am  right  in  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  to  Agathocles  a very  different  position  from 
that  assigned  to  him  by  Mr.  Raoul  Rochette.” 

The  principal  objection  to  this  highly  plausible  solution  of  the 
Agathoclean  legend  is,  that  nearly  the  same  characters  also  appear 
on  the  coins  of  Pantaleon.  There  are  differences  to  he  sure,  and  it 
might  be  possible  to  assimilate  the  word  to  the  Greek,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  first  syllable  being  wanting — thus  ^ ^ will  form 

. . talava  or  . talao . . . the  next  letter  on  Masson’s  coin  is  a and 
on  Dr.  Swiney’s  a t or  n,  hut  on  both  coins  there  are  three  letters  to 
the  left  oTthe  female  which  still  remain  an  enigma. 

I have  also  just  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing  M.  Jacquet’s  first 
paper  on  the  Ventura  coins,  but  as  this  merely  enumerates  their 
Greek  legends,  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  Bactro-Pehlevi, 
there  is  nothing  in  alteration  or  correction  of  my  own  list  excepting 
the  termination  of  some  of  the  names,  Kodes,  Lysias,  Vonones  (?)  for 
Nonus,  Azes,  &c.  M.  Jacquet  had  remarked  the  connection  of  the 
Hindu  coins  with  their  Indo-Scythic  prototype  when  examining  Col. 
Tod’s  collection,  but  had  not  published  his  sentiments. 


V. — Facsimiles  of  various  Ancient  Inscriptions,  lithographed.  By  James 
Prinsep,  Sec.  S,c. 

[Continued  from  page  661.] 

Stone  Slabs  in  the  Society’s  Museum. 

Many  ,of  the  inscriptions  in  our  Museum  hear  no  record,  either  of 
the  places  whence  they  come,  or  of  their  respective  donors.  Unless 
therefore  they  contain  in  themselves  such  information  as  may  supply 
a clue  to  their  origin,  the  greater  part  of  their  value  is  lost.  Publi- 
cation may  in  some  cases  lead  to  their  recognition,  and  this  is  one  of 
mv  motives  for  including  them  in  my  present  series  of  lithographs ; a 
stronger  motive  is,  the  example  they  furnish  of  the  variation  of 
Devanagari  character  prevalent  at  different  epochs ; which  it  is  desir- 
able to  place  in  an  accessible  position  for  reference,  before  we  can  un- 
dertake a comprehensive  review  of  the  palaeography  of  India. 

The  inscription,  marked  No.  5,  in  the  Museum  (PL  XXXIII.)  is 
neatly  cut  on  a stone,  about  feet  long  by  1^  feet  broad.  It  is 
nearly  in  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Shekawati  inscription,  pub- 
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lished  in  ray  last  volume.  There  are,  however,  some  peculiar  forms,  as 
the  kh,  the  gh,  the  a,  &c.  Hardly  any  of  the  letters  in  the  whole 
inscription  can  be  regarded  as  uncertain;  I havehadtherefore.no 
difficulty  whatever  in  preparing  the  following  transcript  in  modern 
Devanagarf.  But  as  to  the  interpretation,  after  receiving  a formal 
certificate  from  the  pandits  of  the  College  that,  with  exception  of  the 
verses  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion,  the  body  of  the  inscrip- 
tion was  not  Sanscrit,  or  was  so  ungrammatical  as  to  be  quite  unintel- 
ligible, it  may  be  conceived  that  I was  somewhat  staggered  ! How- 
ever, on  conning  it  over  word  by  word,  with  a pandit  better  versed 
in  the  out-of-the-way  terms  employed,  the  general  drift  was  readily 
made  out,  although  the  connection  in  many  parts  still  remained 
broken,  and  the  sense  doubtful.  As  there  is  neither  date  nor  allusion 
to  any  reigning  monarch,  the  fragment  is  of  no  historical  value ; but 
it  may  be  a curious  study  for  the  Sanscrit  scholar. 

Transcript  in  modern  Devandgari  character. 

\ qig^qrq  11  fqqq-.  ’Srffai 

qqqfq  w i rf  gqqqiq 

qq  n qffnrn:  qfqqn:  <lqq  qtTFrqqj  i ^ 

WW  q^qg-^q  gqifvt  n ii  qnqqqrrqf  qfqqn 

qrm  qfqqT  I qq  WJiTqfiqfTqr  fsr^T- 

qq  ii  i fqqjT:^q*  I vrq  qgTTqi^  qtiajfr  qfgvrq 

qaqi  #=rFTezrr^T  qnJimftqfTqT:  qdiiTqr  i qqq  qfqqq 

qTqmq:  ^rcqtq:  qqr^qTqrqqqfjnn  rs- 

I ^q:qqw;  rf^  qfqqq 

^ q;fqvrq  II  qfqf%qTqT®W  qfqqvnfq  qiqjftqiq:  q^J 

^qqqr^:  qjfaqfqqrqreqfq?  q^iw  n qtqlqq  qrifq%q  ww 
q fqqiq  qtqt  trqsjsqqqqir  qqr  n ^Ttqqnfq  qtvft 

fqs^r  qqr  i qtqtqrjqq  azqqq  qqqsftfq  n sqqq-qm:  qfqqq 
qqqqqgqq  q^Tqrqt  ^yrqj  gaqi  sfiqqq  qqqqtnr  faiqqft’nr  irqr  n 
qrr#  qrrag-  q^q  qqrfqqr  i qq  wrqq  fqjqfr:  gq?ra 

fq^q  ii  q^nrarqWt  qtfq  vnrnq  3?qrvrqqT  qrqqtqr  n 

Translation. 

Salutation  to  the  divine  son  of  Vasu  Deva,  (Krishna.)  We  adore 
with  becoming  reverence  Nakayana,  lord  of  lords,  creator  of  the  three 
worlds,  source  of  the  holy  precepts  of  the  vedas,  whose  praise  is 
beyond  speech  and  thought. — For  the  abode  of  the  eternalt  day  by 
day  the  pious  offer  up  lamps  of  oil ; of  saffron^  and  asafcetida  four 

* This  should  be  f*j.  -f  A Vaishnavi  temple  so  called  ? 

* KunJcum.a-d.rdma;  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  full  of 
orthographical  errors. 
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pans*  : of  incense,  dron  flowers,  ghee,  amalika  (myrobalan  fruit)  a sir 
weight ; masuri  pulse,  a sbr ; of  dry- wood  perfume  findanj  ; davaha 
(?)  16  pans. — (Here  follows  apparently  an  enumeration  of  landed  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  temple  or  Vishnu- khetr  am) — Allagamarika  (?)  a 
road, — Upa  aliaka,  a small  village,  with  a good  tank  having  four  pucka 
ghats.  They  say  on  the  south  is  a bar  tree  ; on  the  east  a boundary 
wall ; on  the  north  the  wall  of  Upallika  village  ; on  the  west  a bazar 
and  old  tank,  where  is  also  a wall.  Between  the  bar  and  a great 
many  mango  trees  are  13  ketakii  trees.  Also  hard  by,  a well  with  a 
cattle-trough  attached.  On  two  sides  of  the  bar  tree  a chabutra  is  built, 
on  the  west  a boundary  wall : farther  off  to  the  south,  a tamarind 
tree,  on  the  south  and  west  are  two  roads,  and  a police  chauki'X : fur- 
ther on  a drinking  trough.  On  the  north  of  the  tamarind  tree,  half 
a trough ; item  two  rows  (shops)  built  by  Lokika  ; whose  son,  named 
Mitrata,  built  a row,  a cistern,  and  a handsome  dharmsala.  An- 
other lane  also,  two  houses  and  four  bazars,  for  the  Vishnu-khetra, 
bounded  to  the  west  by  several  large  hills, — four  mauwa  trees,  two 
pottery  and  distiller’s  shops  (?)  were  severally  given  by  Siva  Haui, 
another  son.  (Verse.)  Whatever  has  been  thus  presented  to  Vishnu, 
may  they  for  ever  hold  sacred  ; and  let  nobody  abstract  the  house,  the 
bazars,  (300  ?)  nor  the  numerous  trees. 

Seoni  grant,  Plate  XXIII.  et  seq. 

For  this  ancient  document  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  M.  McLeod, 
assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nerbudda  territories,  who  stated, 
on  sending  me  a copy  of  the  first  plate,  some  months  ago,  that  it  was 
one  of  five  in  the  possession  of  a native  zemindar  in  the  Seoni  district, 
supposed  to  be  a jatas  or  sanad  confirming  lands  granted  by  former 
Goand  chiefs,  but  wholly  illegible  to  the  pandits  of  the  Nerbudda  dis- 
trict. Recognizing  the  character  as  identical  with  that  of  the  Chattisgarh 
inscriptions,  published  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 
xv.  page  507,  I supplied  Mr.  McLeod  with  this  alphabet  and  with  a 
transcript  of  the  plate  in  modern  Nagari,  of  which  the  sense,  however, 
could  not  be  wholly  made  out  for  want  of  the  context.  Through  absence 
of  leisure,  and  illness  of  his  pandit,  the  discoverer  has  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  laudable  desire  to  decvpher  the  document  on  the  spot, 
(where  he  might,  doubtless,  have  been  aided  by  the  names  of  the  coun- 
tries and  villages  mentioned  in  the  grant,)  and  to  entrust  a faithful 
copy  of  the  remainder,  made  with  great  care  by  his  young  native 
friend  Mir  Jafir  Ali,  (who  has  performed  his  task  remarkably  well,) 
to  our  more  hazardous  attempts  in  Calcutta. 

* 8 Tolas,  f Pandanus  odoratissimus.  J Bhath. 
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Received  only  within  the  last  week,  I have  been  so  hurried  in  tran- 
scribing, translating,  and  lithographing,  that  I fear  full  justice  has  not 
been  done.  The  order  of  the  plates  having  been  lost  by  taking 
them  from  their  binding  ring,  I had  to  guess  it  from  the  connection 
of  the  reading — and  on  revising  the  first  translation,  with  the  aid  of 
a second  learned  pandit  (Kamala  Kant),  I found  I had  inverted  the 
order  of  the  two  sides  of  the  second  plate  in  the  lithograph,  which  I 
was  unable  to  correct,  before  printing  it  off.  I have  also  omitted  the 
first  syllable  sthd  of  sthdn'e  where  this  word  is  repeated  in  the  first  page 
of  the  lithograph.  The  rest  is,  I believe,  pretty  correct. 

The  character  in  which  the  Seoni  plates  are  written,  when  depriv- 
ed of  the  open  parallelogram  at  the  head  of  each  letter,  is  so  closely 
allied  to  No.  2 of  the  Allahabad  lath,  that  there  could  have  been  but 
little  difficulty  in  decyphering  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  Sri  Varma 
Suri’s  alphabet,  which  Mr.  Wilson  seems  from  his  words  to  have 
applied  with  considerable  distrust  at  that  period*.  There  are  indeed 
notable  deviations  from  the  Chattisgarh  typef  in  several  letters,  as  well 
as  invariably  in  the  application  of  the  vowels.  I had  inserted  Varma 
Suri’s  alphabet  in  Plate  XXXIII.  with  a few  variations  marked.  I 
have  now  further  noted  some  of  the  chief  peculiarities  at  the  foot  of 
the  last  plate. 

Concerning  the  purport  of  the  inscription  little  need  be  said.  It  is 
an  ordinary  grant  by  one  Raja  Pravara  Sena,  of  a piece  of  ground  in 
a conquered  district  to  his  officiating  priest,  in  perpetuity  : — but  neither 
the  country  nor  the  boundary  villages  mentioned,  nor  any  of  the  said 
Raja’s  family  can  be  recognized  ! The  dynasties  of  Cuttack,  the  near- 
est resembling  Vdkdtalca  in  sound,  exhibit  no  such  names  as  Pravara 
Sena,  Rudra  Sena,  Prithivi  Sena,  Rudra  Sena  ; and  again  Pravara 
Sena,  who  successively  reigned  over  this  unknown  province.  That 
they  were  of  an  inferior  grade  is  shewn  by  their  simple  title  of  Maha- 
raja, while  Deva  Gupta,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  one  of  the 
line,  and  was  mother  to  Rudra  Sena  II.  is  styled  the  paramount 
sovereign  (Mahardja  Adhxrdja).  This  is  the  second  instance  within 
a year  of  our  finding  the  record  of  a matrimonial  alliance  with  a 
Gupta  family,  which  we  can  suppose  to  be  no  other  than  the  one  now 
so  well  known  to  us  through  coins  and  pillars.  The  present  name 
Deva  Gupta,  however,  is  an  addition  to  our  still  growing  catalogue. 

* “ After  two  months  the  pandit  was  again  called  on  without  previous  notice 
or  preparation  to  read  his  copy  of  the  original,  whilst  his  reading  was  checked  by 
careful  reference  to  the  Devanagari  transcript.”  As.  Res.  XV.  507. 

+ M.  Jacquet  has  sent  me  from  Paris  the  facsimile  of  a plate  in  the  Tod 
collection,  which  corresponds  more  closely  with  the  Chattisgarh  plates. 
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What  would  have  added  still  more  to  the  value  of  the  present  docu- 
ment, is  the  exact  date  it  cites,  were  it  not  unfortunately  in  an  unknown 
era,  entitled  Pravarddhamdnarajya  Samvat : it  may,  however,  bear  the 
interpretation  of  “ date  of  the  growing  (or  current)  reign”  which  I 
have  adopted  in  the  translation.  At  any  rate,  the  omission  of  the  now 
common  dates  in  all  these  early  records  proves  that  the  Vikramdditya 
Samvat  was  not  then  generally  in  use. 

The  omission  of  a benedictory  invocation  at  the  head  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a curious  circumstance  also  noted  in  the  Chattisgarh  grant.  The 
initial  word  Drlsthamasi,  may  possibly  be  equivalent  to  “ Take  heed” — 
or  “By  these  presents.”  Some  of  the  epithets,  especially  those  ap- 
plied to  the  piece  of  ground,  are  too  far-fetched  even  for  a guess 
solution  by  Kamala  Kant  and  Ram  Govinda,  whose  ingenuity  has 
good  reason  to  be  admired  even  in  those  I have  attempted  to  render 
into  English.  They  refer  to  practices  of  petty  exaction  not  uncom- 
mon among  feudal  chieftains. 


Kwf Tjfcgr 

^grcfTfxfnrrsr^TrrsrTfl 

wr9r  R<qr5^;*rTWJTT 

T?jr^  vrJiTcr^qr^:  sr»ntnTTf^«T 

^KTsrrfwsT  gwTgr^HT^ffr 

3TtfT*TI?pq^|  8T%:  g^T^efrr^nTqJT^J  ^T^tr^T 

g«K^5Rrc«jr^l  ^fwsr 


Transcript  of  the  inscription  in  modern  character. 

r -sTT^TT^wiwimW 
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^r=4l’SJ!5Tf5f%TJlfsr^l)T:  WT’ST^iTf^rfi'itg'WTfV'SrrT'- 

fV^r^4^T  ^T^nrfarPSB 
ITW^rfVr. 

■^srr.'t'Sjr:  ^rc^TnT^f«PT^: 

f^^msTfT:  ^Tf 
^rf^rffer-  %Txrf®Tfe>i:  ^%HPT%?r- 
^TT^I^j:  V^IWT^T  *T  ^P^jreT-frfa 

-fT%-  ^f^lfw:  ^ 

'^?re»r^Jiw:qflT«T:  ^wnfir  ^r 

rf^i  sn^pHitf^fr^i  ^tc^th  tffr 

^^TPI^T  •rrxq^'^1  f%f% WTTT^T^^T  II 

UWfll  II  ^ITWtWT  ^rnffaiTftjT 

m^frr  vf^:  i ^(i^tit 
xj  rTT^  W?Tll  ^^TWPC^tIT^T  % ^ 
rf  I Jt^t  StWf^J  II 

Translation. 

Of  the  seal.  The  irresistible  edict  (sdsanam)  of  the  illustrious 
prince  of  hereditary  lineage,  the  ornament  of  Vdkdtaka,  Raja  Pravara 
Sena. 

Of  the  copper  plates.  Drlshtamasi  nama*.  The  illustrious  Maharaja 
Pravara  Sena  of  the  race  of  Vishnu-rudra  the  rishi,  performer  of  the 
several  sacrifices  of  Agnishtoma,  Aptoryamehta,  Shorasyatir6.tr a,  VdjapZ, 
Vrishpati,  Sadyaskra,  and  the  Chaturasvamedha,  ruled  over  the  entire 
(province  of)  Vdkdtaka.  In  his  place  (succeeded)  the  superlative  lord, 
devoted  to  Bhairava — happy  in  being  the  vehicle  of  the  moon-liket  Siva- 
linga, — the  great  king  of  Vdkdtaka,  Sri  Rudra  Sena,  grandson  of 
Gotami',  the  daughter  of  the  great  king  Bhavana'gaJ  who  was  descend- 
ed from  a race  of  conquerors  entitled  to  be  inaugurated  with  the  unsullied 
water  of  Bhagirathi,  (the  Ganges,)  and  who  had  bathed  in  the  sanctified 
water  of  the  Dasasvamedha  sacrifice, — the  Bharasiva  race.  To  him 
succeeded  the  diligent  worshipper  of  Mahesvara§,  the  just,  upright, 
benevolent,  brave,  heroic,  moral,  humble,  high-minded,  strict  in  religious 
observances,  victorious  through  faith,  of  a soul  free  from  blemish, — en- 
dowed with  all  these  virtues ; — (who  was)  blessed  with  a century’s  store 

* This  might  possibly  be  an  invocation  in  the  usual  form,  but  no  divinity 
of  the  name  of  Drishtamasi,  of  which  the  letters  are  quite  distinct,  is  known. 

+ White.  The  epithet  signifies  a devoted  worshipper  of  Siva. 

X Or  Bhavan£tha  ? § Siva. 
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of  treasures,  of  the  benefits  of  civil  polity,  of  warlike  armament,  of 
children  and  grand-children — who  was  as  celebrated  as  Yudhisthira, 
the  great  prince  of  Vdkdtaka,  Sri  Phithivi  Sena.  To  whom  succeeded, 
the  protected  of  the  discus-holding  divinity*, — the  most  opulent  Maha- 
raja of  Vdkdtaka  Sri  Rldra  Sena  : — who  was  followed  by  the  son  of 
Prasha  vati’  Gupta',  the  daughter  of  the  conformer  to  ancestorial  cus- 
toms— the  upright  conqueror  of  his  enemies — The  great  king  of  kings 
Sri  Deva  Gupta, — the  protected  of  Siva, — possessing  the  firmness  of  the 
Rajas  of  the  Sutya  yuga, — surpassing  all  of  the  race  of  Vdkdtaka  princes, 
Maharaja  Sri  Pravara  Sena  ; whose  edict  is  (as  follows.) — 

Ernna  Kdryyaratdge\ ...in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign*?  on  the  12th 
day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  of  Pliatguna, — to  Deva  Sarma'cha'rya, 
chanter  of  the  Sama  veda,  of  the  Modgala  tribe,  and  Taitriya  sect,  is 
granted  with  the  ceremonies  of  sprinkling  Ganges  water,  Kerata  (?)  and 
distribution  of  100  pans, — the  village  of  Brahmapura,  situated  to  the 
north  of  Vatapura , to  the  west  of  Kinuuhi.vdtak  to  the  south  of  Pavarnjja- 
vatak,  and  to  the  east  of  Koltapur ; demarked  by  these  several  boun- 
daries, and  seated  on  the  banks  of  Karanja  rivulet  (?) 

Be  it  known  to  all  our  subjects,  our  functionaries,  and  agents,  to  all  obe- 
dient ryots  now  and  hereafter,  soldiery,  spies  § — That  with  the  usual  intent 
of  such  grants,  for  the  increase  of  our  virtue,  life,  power,  wealth,  and  pros- 
perity, here  and  hereafter,  as  well  as  for  the  divine  favor;  in  the  holy  dis- 
trict recently  conquered  by  us,  (the  said  village  is  bestowed)  free  from  mili- 
ttiry-billeting‘H(?)— where  the  raja’s  deer  and  cattle  shall  not  graze** — 
not  subject  to  provide  flowers  and  milk+t.  Where  shall  be  neither  spy, 

nor  royal-chair,  nor  magazine  §§  ? in  which  the 

inhabitants  shall  not  be  liable  to  begdr  or  forced  labour; — along  with  its 
buried  treasures  and  suchlike: — and  with  all  its  stock  and  the  like; — as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure,  to  be  enjoyed  by  him,  his  sons 
and  descendants.  Let  none  prevent  or  oppose  ; but  defend  (his  posses- 
sion)— and  let  him  enjoy  all  increase  by  cultivation.  Whoever  shall 
disobey  this  order,  or  make  encroachment  or  abstraction  by  himself  or 
through  others,  shall  be  liable  to  fine  or  punishment  before  the  judicial 
authorities. 

Written  by  the  pandit  of  the  general  Bappa  Deva  in  this  court  of 
justice  ( Dharmadhikarane ) . Whatever  pious  fame  has  accrued  to  princes 

* Vishnu.  -f-  The  sense  of  this  passage  is  obscure — one  pandit  by  altera- 
tion  to  would  make  it  express  “ at  a solar  eclipse’’ — a common 

period  for  dating  similar  documents. 

X Pravarddhamdn  rajya  Samvat  ? § Dhartas' chhdnrdscha. 

Avatacchatraprdvesya — all  the  succeeding  epithets  laudatory  of  the  jagir 
are  equally  far-fetched  and  obscure. 

**  Apdramparagobalivarddah.  ft  Apashpakshirasandoha. 

It  Achdrasanavarmangara  (for  dgdra) . It  was  customary  with  r&jas  to  keep 
an  A'san  or  throne,  a spy  and  armour  at  each  village. 

§§  AHvanatlinvakrenidhanatra  ? Sarvaviskti-  parihara  parihrita  t 
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Of  yore  from  similar  acts  should  be  remembered,  and  those  who  come  here-, 
after  should  uphold  them— (?).  The  holy  Vyas  has  the  following  two 

verses  to  this  effect : — 

“ He  who  bestoweth  land  on  brahmans  shall  enjoy  60000  years’  hap- 
piness in  heaven;  and  he  who  resumeth  it  shall  abide  an  equal  term  in 
hell.  If  he  take  away  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  his  sin  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  slaughter  of  a hundred  thousand  cows.” 

Inscription  No.  6,  of  the  Asiatic  Society’s  Museum. 

I have  inserted  this  inscription  in  my  series  because  it  possesses  an 
exact  date,  and  because  the  original  was  not  given  in  facsimile  by 
Mr.  Colebrooke  when  he  transcribed  its  contents  in  his  notice  of  va- 
rious inscriptions  in  the  ninth  vol.  of  the  Researches,  page  433.  There 
are,  moreover,  several  letters  misread  in  that  copy  from  an  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  changes  they  have  undergone  in  the  course  of 
ages  : of  these  the  bh  is  the  most  prominent,  being  taken  from  an  s*. 
The  Sarndth  inscriptions  of  the  same  century  have  taught  us  its  real 
value. 

Still  with  these  emendations  the  context  hardly  bears  complete 
explanation,  though  the  general  object  is  dear.  It  states  that  in 
Samvat  1093  (A.  D.  1035)  on  the  1st  of  the  light  half  of  Asdrh,  the 
paramount  sovereign  Yaso  Pala  of  Kate  at  the  village  of  Payahdsa 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kausambhi  (or  Delhi)  issues  commands  to  the  prin- 
cipal persons.  . . . The  following  is  the  transcript  as  recompared  with 
the  original  on  the  stone. 

Tf^nTvr^ffyffrr  ®T^rf 

t 

Inscriptions  from  Chunar. 

The  two  fragments  inserted  in  Plates  XXXI.  and  XXXIII.  were 
presented  by  Capt.  Cunningham,  along  with  the  stone  in  more  per- 
fect preservation  published  in  a former  plate.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
either  is,  that  as  the  name  of  Swa'mi-ra'ja  appears  on  one,  they  pro- 
bably relate  to  similar  objects  described  by  the  larger  one,  viz.  the 
repairs  of  public  buildings  in  the  fort  of  Chunar. 

The  Buddha  gaya  inscription  of  Plate  XXXIII.  was  alluded  to  in  my 
last  notice. 

* The  s of  this  character  enabled  me  to  read  some  Ceylon  coins  of  the  same 
century. 
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VI. — Some  remarks  on  the  development  of  Pollen.  By  William  Grif- 
fith , Assistant  Surgeon,  Madras  Establishment. 

Pollen  of  Pardanthus  Chinensis,  Ker.  Nat.  Order  Iridex. 

At  the  earliest  period  submitted  to  examination,  and  when  the 
perianth  scarcely  exceeds  half  a line  in  length,  the  anthers  are  sessile 
and  nearly  perfectly  formed.  The  cells,  of  which  (as  is  perhaps  the 
case  in  all  bilocular  anthers)  there  are  four,  contain  a solid  grumous 
semi-opaque  mass,  which  is  easily  detached  from  the  cell  by  slight 
pressure.  This  mass  under  a lens  whose  focal  distance  is  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  inch,  shews  evident  traces  of  cellularity,  but  the  outlines 
of  the  cells  are  very  faint.  They  are  entirely  filled  with  exceedingly 
minute  granular  matter.  At  a somewhat  later  period  the  cellularity 
of  the  mass  is  more  obvious,  but  no  separation  of  the  component  parts 
has  taken  place,  and  the  cells  are  still  entirely  occupied  by  the  granular 
matter. 

When  the  perianth  has  attained  the  length  of  a line  and  a half,  the 
mass  will  be  found  to  have  become  externally  of  an  orange  colour, 
and  traces  of  a proper  enclosing  membrane,  the  cells  of  which  are 
extremely  indistinctly  marked,  are  now  visible.  The  membrane  ap- 
pears to  have  no  connection  with  the  interior  of  the  loculus.  The 
cells  composing  the  mass  have  undergone  some  separation.  They 
consist  of  a hyaline  membrane  which  appears  to  be  of  some  thickness  ; 
it  is  generally  of  a globular  form,  but  often  attenuate  at  one  or  both 
ends.  The  granular  molecular  matter  which  originally  filled  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  cell,  now  occupies  a portion  only,  and  never  ap- 
pears to  lose  its  spherical  form.  When  the  perianth  is  two  lines 
long,  the  proper  membrane  of  the  mass  has  become  more  distinct  ; its 
cells  contain  a good  deal  of  granular  matter  of  a reddish  orange 
colour.  The  cells  of  the  mass  have  become  more  separated,  but  have 
otherwise  undergone  no  change  ; the  semi-opaque  nucleus  presents 
traces  of  division  most  frequently  into  four,  often  into  three,  and  very 
rarely  into  two  portions.  The  division  is  more  distinct  towards  the 
circumference  of  each  cell ; it  may  be  observed  in  the  same  mass  in 
every  stage,  from  the  commencement  of  the  dividing  lines  to  their 
meeting  in  the  centre.  The  smaller  masses  or  nucelli  resulting  from 
this  division  are  each  enclosed  in  a proper  cell,  but  as  yet  have  under- 
gone no  separation. 

In  the  next  stage  the  perianth  had  increased  two-thirds  of  a line  in 
length ; the  mass  presented  externally  the  same  appearance.  The 
component  cells  had  increased  in  size,  and  the  divisions  of  the  nucleus 
had  in  many  cases  undergone  complete  separation  from  each  other. 
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and  in  all  were  separable  by  slight  pressure.  Each  of  these  divisions 
is  at  this  period  a young  grain  of  Pollen.  On  making  their  escape 
they  leave  their  proper  cells  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  parent  cell, 
which  is  hence  divided  into  as  many  cells  as  there  are  divisions  of 
the  nucleus.  The  young  grains  are  oblong-ovate,  flattened  on  their 
contiguous  or  inner  faces,  and  open  along  the  centre  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  their  outer  faces.  They  are  even  at  this  period  reti- 
culate, and  have  rather  a papillose  appearance  ; they  are  lined  by  an 
inner  membrane  in  the  form  of  a hyaline  sac  which  bulges  out 
slightly  along  the  opening  just  mentioned. 

When  the  perianth  is  three  lines  long,  the  grains  of  Pollen  have 
undergone  complete  separation  ; no  traces  of  their  original  envelopes 
being  visible.  They  vary  much  in  size,  are  rather  opaque,  minutely 
reticulate,  and  marked  along  one  side  by  a longitudinal  semi-trans- 
parent line,  which  indicates  the  situation  of  the  original  opening,  now 
closed  up  by  the  inflection  of  its  edges.  Immersion  in  water  produces 
scarcely  any  action  on  them.  At  a later  period,  the  perianth  measuring 
five  lines  in  length,  the  grains  are  considerably  increased  in  size.  Im- 
mersion in  water  causes  the  inflected  margins  of  the  furrow  to  secede, 
until  they  become  widely  separate.  Through  this  the  inner  membrane 
bulges  out  to  a considerable  extent. 

Perianth  about  six  lines  in  length : the  Pollen  is  now  perfectly 
formed ; the  grains  vary  much  in  size,  the  smaller  being  probably 
abortive,  but  theya  11  undergo  the  same  changes  on  immersion  in 
water.  This  causes  the  outer  coat  to  be  pushed  back  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  inner,  which  is  now  nearly  filled  with  minute  granular 
matter.  - 

At  the  time  of  dehiscence  of  the  anthers  the  grains  vary  much  in 
size  : the  more  perfect  are  lanceolate  in  outline,  of  an  orange  colour, 
distinctly  reticulate  or  cellular,  and  open  on  one  side  along  the  centre. 
This,  however,  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  excessive  moisture  of 
the  climate.  Immersion  in  water  causes  the  very  rapid  bulging  out 
of  the  inner  membrane,  which  pushes  back,  and  at  length  nearly  en- 
tirely off,  the  outer  one.  This  is  filled  with  minute  granular  matter, 
the  fovilla  and  burst  of  the  immersion  is  somewhat  protracted. 

Stigmatic  action  causes  the  production  of  a tube  or  boyau  from  the 
inner  membrane,  the  head  of  which  tube  continues  to  be  covered 
partially  by  the  outer  coat. 

This  instance  is  interesting  as  an  example  of  the  development  of 
Pollen  by  the  division  of  an  originally  simple  nucleus  and  of  perfect 
and  almost  spontaneous  separation  of  the  outer  coat,  and  lastly  as 
5 c 
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pointing  out  clearly  the  nature  of  the  longitudinal  furrows  of  such 
common  occurrence  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  Pollen. 

In  the  two  other  instances  which  I have  selected  as  demonstrations, 
the  steps  are  much  the  same.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  Pollen  of  Lv.ffa  foetida  at  a late 
period  of  its  development,  and  which  evidently  arises  from  the  strong 
inflection  of  the  outer  membrane,  with  that  occasioned  by  the  much 
earlier  dividing  process. 

In  Hedychium  I have  been  unable  to  examine  the  development  at 
a sufficiently  early  period,  but  it  appears  to  me  the  divisions  of 
the  original  or  parent  cell  form  the  outer  coats  of  the  subsequent 
grains  of  Pollen  : this  is  certainly  not  usually  the  case.  The  Pollen 
of  this  plant  is  remarkably  simple,  for  it  is  neither  provided  with  fur- 
rows nor  apparent  pores. 

The  inner  coat, — for  I am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  has  one, — ad- 
heres strongly  to  the  outer,  and  none  of  the  ordinary  means  are 
sufficient  to  ensure  its  separation. 

As  I have,  since  a portion  of  the  above  was  written,  received  num- 
bers of  the  Aunales  des  Sciences  Naturelles  for  March  and  April  1835, 
in  which  occur  extracts  of  considerable  length  from  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Hugo  Mohl,  who  has  published  lately  (1834)  at  full  length  on 
this  important  organ,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state  the  principal 
results  to  which  this  botanist  has  arrived  ; noticing,  however,  only 
those  which  relate  to  development  and  structure. 

After  pointing  out  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
inner  membrane,  which  contains  the  fovilla,  is  enclosed  in  a second 
membrane,  M.  Mohl  proceeds  to  a detailed  account  of  the  outer 
membrane.  This  is  represented  as  being  always  finer  than  the 
inner,  and  as  generally  determining  the  form  of  the  grain  ; and  that  it  is 
to  the  liquid  secreted  by  it  that  the  colour  and  viscosity  of  the  grain 
is  to  be  attributed. 

The  punctuation  which  frequently  exist  in  this  membrane  are 
supposed  to  be  rudimentary  cellules  ; hence  the  comparison  of  this 
coat  to  a simple  cellule  is  altogether  inexact ; it  should  be  considered 
as  an  organ  composed  of  cellules  or  the  rudiment  of  cellules,  and  a 
homogeneous  uniting  membrane,  and  hence  it  should  be  compared 
with  compound  membranes  ; such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  the  ovule. 

It  is  only  in  a small  number  of  plants  that  this  coat  presents  the 
form  of  a perfectly  closed,  continuous,  sphaerical  sac  ; in  most  cases  it 
is  either  furnished  with  folds  or  pores,  or  both. 

Up  to  the  period  of  M.  Mohl’s  publication  nothing  whatever  was 
known  of  the  nature,  functions,  or  number  of  these  folds ; most  bo- 
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tanists,  so  far  at  least  as  may  be  judged  of  from  their  descriptions, 
considering  them  to  be  solitary.  M.  Mohl  remarks,  that  in  monoco- 
tyledones  they  are  generally  single,  but  that  in  dicotyledones  the  num- 
ber is  generally  increased,  and  occasionally  exceeds  twenty.  The 
portion  that  is  folded  in  has  always  a different  structure  from  the 
remainder,  and  is  generally  smooth  and  transparent ; and  it  rarely 
ever  happens  that  in  cellular  Pollen  the  inflected  portion  is  itself 
cellular.  He  supposes  that  in  all  cases  the  outer  membrane  forms  a 
perfectly  closed  sac,  although  in  some  Pollen  the  inflected  portion  has 
more  of  a gelatinous  than  a membranous  consistence,  and  is  ruptured 
by  immersion  in  water.  The  apparent  pores  visible  in  the  Pollen  of 
many  plants,  M.  Mohl  states  to  be  in  all  cases  covered  over  by  a thin 
membrane — to  the  existence  of  this  membrane  over  the  larger  pores 
he  speaks  positively.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  membrane  covering 
the  pore  separates  in  the  form  of  an  operculum,  it  is  attenuated  alone 
along  the  margin  of  function  or  continuation  with  the  remainder  of  the 
outer  coat.  These  statements  accord  with  the  author’s  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  supposed  pores  of  cellular  tissue  ; views,  however,  which 
have  not  been  generally  received,  and  which  in  the  case  of  cellular 
tissue  are  open  to  weighty  objections.  The  inner  membrane  is  repre- 
sented as  always  having  the  same  structure  ; it  is  always  completely 
homogeneous,  very  thin,  and  hyaline,  and  always  exists  as  a shut  sac. 
It  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  it  absorbs 
water ; this  M.  Mohl  looks  upon  as  a physical  action  and  as  attribu- 
table to  endosmosis. 

The  production  of  tubes  (boyaux)  by  immersion  in  water,  (and 
which  are  prolongations  in  all  cases,  except  perhaps  in  Conferee,  of 
the  immediate  covering  of  the  fovilla)  never  takes  place  in  those 
Pollens,  the  outer  membrane  of  which  is  perfectly  closed,  or  the  folds 
or  furrows  of  which  are  unprovided  with  pores.  But  in  every  Pollen 
they  are  produced  by  stigmatic  action.  The  action  likewise  exerted 
on  the  grains  by  this  portion  of  the  female  organ  is  more  energetic 
than  that  of  water,  producing  twelve  or  fifteen  times  the  diameter  of 
the  grain  ; while  the  longest,  M.  Mohl  observed,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  only  exceeded  the  grain  in  length  once,  or  once  and  a 
half. 

I may  here  state,  that  M.  Mohl  has  understated  the  length  of  the 
tubes  arising  from  stigmatic  action.  The  length  will  depend  upon 
the  distance  between  the  part  of  the  stigma  to  which  the  grains  are 
applied  and  the  foramen  of  the  ovulum  to  which  they  have  to  be  ap- 
plied. Thus,  for  example,  in  Zea  mays,  the  length  of  the  tubes  must 
Ke  enormous,  since  the  style  itself  is  about  a span  long.  It  may  be 
5 c 2 
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objected,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  universal  necessity  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tube  to  the  foramen,  or  that  portion  of  the  ovulum  cor- 
responding to  this.  Still  there  is  ample  proof  of  this  necessity  in 
Asclepiadete ; and,  as  I have  observed  it  in  Solanece,  Gentianeee, 
Nelumborece,  and  Legvminosce,  1 have  no  doubt  that  the  application  of 
the  tube  to  the  foramen  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  fecundation. 
And  with  regard  to  the  length  produced  by  the  action  of  water,  I have 
seen  tubes  produced  from  the  grains  of  Pollen  in  a species  of  Jmpa- 
tiens,  I believe  the  Impatiens  tripet  at  a of  Roxburgh,  exceeding  six  or 
eight  times  the  long  diameter  of  the  grain  ; these  tubes,  however, 
never  even  after  protracted  immersion  contained  any  granules.  Their 
growth  in  the  above  instance  may  be  actually  watched,  the  apex  of 
the  tube  creeping  along  with  an  excessively  slow  vermicular  motion. 

M.  Mohl  states,  that  Asclepiadece  alone  have  no  outer  membrane. 
The  existence  of  this  membrane  as  a distinct  integument  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Brown  ; although  in  almost  all  the  species  of  this 
family,  the  outer  coats  are  in  a state  of  mutual  adhesion*. 

Conifcra:  are  said  to  have  three  coats  ; the  intermediate  one  resem- 
bling the  inner  membrane  of  ordinary  Pollen,  especially  in  its  great 
extensibility  ; in  this  property  the  innermost,  although  it  has  the  ordi- 
nary structure  of  inner  membranes  of  other  Pollens,  is  deficient. 

As  I have  mentioned  before,  this  author  considers  the  outer  mem- 
brane as  the  secretory  one,  and  he  denies  the  possession  of  secretory 
powers  by  the  papillae ; an  opinion  stated  to  be  advanced  by  Air. 
Brown.  M.  Mohl  proves  that  the  secretion  of  oil  is  not  limited  to 
any  papillosity  of  surface  ; of  this  Pardanthus  Chinensis  is  an  instance. 

This  botanist  doubts  the  proper  activity  of  the  molecules  or  granules 
contained  in  the  fovilla,  and  he  adduces  the  authority  of  M.  Fraun- 
hofer as  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  preventing  currents  in  liquids. 

* I find  that  the  cells  of  the  anther  of  Oxystelma  esculentum  are  at  an  ex- 
tremely early  period  lined  by  a free  simple  sac  containing  irregular  masses  of 
opaque  granular  matter  ; soon  after,  this  cell  appears  to  be  filled  entirely  with 
the  granular  matter,  by  which  it  is  rendered  somewhat  turgid.  In  this  state  it 
is  detachable  with  extreme  difficulty.  When  the  flower  bud  is  two  lines  long,  the 
mass  has  become  cellular,  and  the  granular  matter  correspondingly  subdivided. 
The  subsequent  changes  consist  merely  in  the  increase  of  size  and  consistency 
of  the  parts,  and  perhaps  in  the  development  of  the  inner  membrane.  We  may 
hence  be  allowed  to  infer  that  the  mass,  from  which  all  Pollen  grains  seem  to 
be  developed,  is  in  Asclepiadete  reduced  to  a single  cell  : and  that  the  grains 
are  produced  by  its  indefinite  division.  The  only  material  objection  to  this  view 
exists  in  the  original  cell  itself  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  grains  of 
Pollen  ; and  in  its  not  disappearing,  as  appears  to  be  generally  the  case. 
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Still  I conceive  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  inherent  mobility  of  these 
granules.  In  some  oily  Pollens  granules  may  be  observed  by  the 
sides  of  excessively  minute  drops  of  oil,  certainly  not  exceeding  the 
larger  granules  twice  in  diameter  ; and  yet  the  granules  will  be  seen  in 
active  motion,  and  the  oil  perfectly  stationary.  M.  Mohl  contradicts 
positively  the  curious  fact  advanced  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart, 
that  the  granules  are  in  some  plants  of  the  same  size.  Of  this  I cer- 
tainly have  never  met  with  an  instance.  He  likewise  doubts  the  cur- 
vature of  some  molecules ; but  as  Mr.  Brown  and  M.  Brongniart 
speak  positively  on  this  point,  I should  prefer  adopting  their  testimony. 

It  is,  likewise,  said,  that  the  idea  of  the  granules  nourishing  the  tubes 
is  untenable,  and  founded  only  on  conjectures.  But  as  it  invariably 
happens  that  the  longer  the  tube  is  the  fewer  the  granules  are,  this 
opinion,  which  was  I believe  first  indicated  by  the  highest  of  all  au- 
thorities, Mr.  Brown,  cannot  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  foundation. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  Pollen,  M.  Mohl  states  that 
his  observations  entirely  confirm  those  of  M.  Brongniart,  and  that 
the  Pollen  is  formed  from  the  granular  matter  contained  in  the  cells  of 
the  parenchymatous  mass,  which  exists  in  each  cell  of  the  anther. 
But  although  M.  Brongniart  certainly  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  have  observed  the  formation  of  pollen  by  division,  yet  his  account 
in  his  “ Memoire  sur  la  generation  et  le  developpement  de  l’embry- 
on  dans  les  vegetaux  phanerogames,”  is  certainly  not  characterised  by 
that  precision  which  exists  in  the  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Pollen  in  Tradescantia  virginica  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  subsequently  in 
that  of  Cucurbita  Pepo  by  M.  Mirbel. 

This  latter,  indeed,  was  the  first  instance  examined  by  M.  Brong- 
niart, who  states  that  what  are  now  known  to  be  lines  of  division 
result  from  pressure.  It  still  remains  to  be  proved  whether  in  any 
instance  the  formation  takes  place,  as  M.  Brongniart  says  it  does, 
in  Cucurbita  Pepo,i by  the  cellules  of  the  mass  contained  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  anthers  becoming  directly  grains  of  pollen.  M.  Mohl 
mentions  many  instances  in  which  the  quaternary  division  is  resorted 
to  ; it  is  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  original  adhesion  that  the 
pollen  of  many  plants  is  compound.  The  number,  however,  is  not  in 
every  case  thus  limited : the  generality  of  the  species  of  Mimosa, 
Acacia,  Inga,  have  pollen  composed  of  sixteen  cellules.  But  on  the 
development  of  these  no  direct  observations  have  as  yet  been  given. 
The  number  of  masses  into  which  the  originally  simple  nucleus  may 
be  divided,  is  almost  as  frequently  three  as  four.  Of  the  binary  com- 
position of  the  mature  Pollen  Podostemon  affords  the  only  instance  as 
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yet  known  to  me,  but  this  may  obviously  arise  as  well  from  a quater- 
nary as  a binary  division  of  the  nucleus. 

M.  Moiil  rejects  very  properly  as  highly  improbable  the  opinion  of 
M.  Brongniart,  that  the  granules  of  the  fovilla  are  secreted  by  some 
part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cells  of  the  anther,  and  that  tliev 
reach  their  destination,  the  cavity  of  the  inner  membrane  of  each 
grain,  by  absorption.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  M. 
Brongniart  alludes  to  this  mode  of  formation  and  transmission  with 
considerable  doubt. 

Lastly,  M.  Mohl  notices  the  extreme  similarity  between  the  forma- 
tion of  the  pollen  and  that  of  the  sporules  of  the  more  developed 
Cryptogamia.  I am  not  aware  who  first  pointed  out  this  curious 
analogy,  which  cannot  well  have  escaped  any  one  who  has  examined 
both  formations  at  a sufficiently  early  period.  My  first  knowledge  of 
it  is  due  to  M.  Mirbel,  who  pointed  it  out  to  me  early  in  1832*. 

Explanation  of  the  figures,  Plate  XLI. 

1.  Portion  of  a mass  extracted  from  a loculus  ; perianth  1 line  in  length. 

2.  Ditto  ditto  ; perianth  14  line  in  length. 

3.  Three  of  the  component  cells  of  a mass  ; perianth  1 J-  line  long. 

4.  Four  similar  cells  more  developed  ; perianth  about  2 lines  long. 

5.  Portion  of  a mass  enveloped  in  its  membrane,  extracted  from  the  cell  of  an 
anther  ; perianth  2 lines  in  length. 

5 a.  Two  of  the  component  cells  detached. 

6.  Four  of  the  cells  detached:  (perianth  2|  lines  long  :)  viewed  in  different 
aspects  : — from  one,  three  nuclei  have  escaped,  and  the  fourth  is  half  exserted. 

* EquisetacetB  do  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  their  late  elevation  into 
an  order  of  Gymnospernue,  differ  from  the  higher  forms  of  Cryptogamia  in  the 
development  of  their  sporula.  The  spiral  fibres,  as  might  be  expected,  are  of 
comparatively  late  appearance,  and  they  are  developed  on  or  in  a loose  mem- 
branous coat,  no  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  until  the  sporula  have  assumed 
their  proper  form.  The  fibres  subsequently,  and  about  the  time  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  fibres  of  the  cells  of  the  inner  parietes  of  the  capsules,  become 
free,  the  membrane  to  which  they  were  attached  remaining  as  an  envelope  to 
the  sporule,  from  which  it  subsequently  becomes  separable  with  facility.  The 
granules  are  of  still  later  appearance. 

To  the  correctness  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  above  statement  I can  speak 
with  tolerable  confidence,  but  I only  infer  that  the  hyaline  envelope  of  the  per- 
fect sporule  is  the  mature  state  of  the  tunic,  to  which  the  spiral  fibres  are 
originally  attached. 

There  would  heuce  appear  to  be  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  adoption  of 
the  idea  of  the  sexuality  of  Equisetacece, — an  idea  very  likely  to  meet  with  advo- 
cates from  its  extreme  ingenuity.  The  analogy  of  the  fibres  or  supposed  fila- 
ments is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  elaters,  and  of  the  tunic  or  envelope  in  the 
tunic  of  the  sporules  of  many  Hepaticce. 
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6a.  Lateral  view  of  the  nuclei  or  young  grains  of  Pollen. 

6b.  Vertical  view  of  ditto  on  its  outer  face. 

7.  Pollen  immature  : the  perianth  being  3 lines  in  length. 

Ta.  Represents  what  was  the  inner  face  prior  to  the  escape  of  the  nucleus 
from  the  cell. 

8.  Pollen  viewed  variously  ; perianth  5 lines  in  length,  shewing  the  various 
degrees  of  expansion  of  the  fissure  according  to  the  length  of  immersion. 

9.  Pollen  : perianth  6'^  lines  long.  9a.  Inner  membrane  escape. 

10.  Perfect  Pollen.  10a.  Grain  viewed  as  an  opaque  object. 

Plate  XL1I.  A. 

Pollen  of  Luff  a foe/ida. 

1.  Portion  of  a mass  extracted  from  one  of  the  cells  of  an  anther:  flower- 
bud  one  and  half  line  long. 

2.  Portion  of  a mass  more  advanced  : the  component  celh  adhering  toge- 
ther firmly.  Flower-bud  about  two  lines  long. 

3.  Cells  of  a mass  more  advanced  : they  cohere  very  slightly.  Perianth  two 
and  half  lines  long. 

4.  The  same  submitted  to  slight  pressure,  shewing  that  each  nucellus  is 
contained  in  a separate  cell. 

5.  Cells  more  advanced. 

6.  Pollen  perfectly  formed,  but  destitute  of  granules.  Flower-bud  about 
three  and  half  lines  long. 

7.  Three  grains  of  Pollen  considerably  more  developed  ; in  the  centre  of 
each  fold  there  exists  a pore.  Flower-bud  four  lines  long. 

8.  Pollen  : the  folds  have  disappeared.  Flower-bud  five  lines  long. 

9.  Perfect  Pollen. 

All  more  or  less  magnified,  and  all  examined  in  water. 

Plate  XL1I.  B. 

Pollen  of  a species  of  Hedychium. 

Fig.  1.  Five  original  cells  in  various  states  of  composition  and  cohesion 
Perianth  three  lines  long. 

2.  Grains  of  Pollen  resulting  from  the  complete  separation  of  the  above  : an 
inner  disc  is  visible  at  this  period.  One  grain  has  burst  by  pressure. 

3.  Two  grains  of  Pollen,  one  abortive.  Perianth  one  inch  long. 

4.  Perfect  Pollen  : one  grain  ruptured  by  pressure. 

All  more  or  less  magnified,  and  all  viewed  in  water. 


VII. — Sub -Himalayan  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Dddupur  Collection.  By 
Lieuts.  W.  E.  Baker  and  H.  M.  Durand,  Engineers. 

Quadrumana. 

Lyell,  when  combating  the  inconclusive  evidence  advanced  in 
support  of  the  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of  organic  life, 
notices  the  absence  of  remains  of  quadrumanous  species  in  a fossil 
state,  and  the  hypothesis  which  this  circumstance  has  by  some  geo- 
logists been  considered  to  countenance.  He,  however,  draws  attention 
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to  the  fact,  that  the  animals  which  are  found  in  sub-aqueous  deposits, 
are  in  general  such  as  frequent  marshes,  rivers,  or  the  borders  of 
lakes,  and  that  such  as  live  in  trees  are  very  rarely  discovered  ; he 
adds,  moreover,  that  considerable  progress  must  he  made  in  ascertain- 
ing the  contemporary  pachydermata  before  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
skeletons  of  the  quadrumanous  tribes  should  occur.  Considering  the 
great  number  of  relics  assignable  to  the  Pachydermata,  Ruminantia,  and 
Feres,  which  the  Sub-Himalayan  field  has  produced,  it  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that  at  length  the  half  jaw  of  a quadrumanous  animal 
should  be  brought  to  light : the  circumstance,  however,  being  inter- 
esting in  several  respects,  we  have  not  deferred  its  communication 
until  further  research  should  put  us  in  possession  of  more  perfect 
specimens ; the  chances  are  against  the  probability  of  more  being 
brought  in  for  some  time — in  the  interval  it  may  be  as  well  at  once  to 
add  to  the  Sub-Himalayan  list  of  fossils  one  species  belonging  to  the 
order  of  the  quadrumana. 

The  specimen  in  question  was  found  in  the  hills  near  to  the  Sut- 
lej, and  it  appears  from  the  attached  matrix  to  have  been  derived 
from  a stratum  very  similar  in  composition  to  the  one  described  as 
occurring  at  the  Maginund  deposit.  The  fragment  consists  of  the 
right  half  of  an  upper  jaw  ; the  molars  as  to  number  are  complete  j 
but  the  first  has  lost  some  of  its  exterior  enamel  : and  the  fifth  has 
likewise  had  a portion  of  the  enamel  from  its  hind  side  chipped  off. 
The  second  and  third  molars  are  a good  deal  worn,  and  the  state  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  animal  was  perfectly 
adult.  The  canine  is  small,  but  much  mutilated,  its  insertion  into 
the  jaw  and  its  section  being  all  that  is  distinct. 

From  the  inspection  of  the  molar  teeth,  the  order  to  which  the 
animal  belonged  is  sufficiently  evident ; but  there  is  enough  of  the 
orbit  remaining  to  afford  additional  and  very  satisfactory  proof ; the 
lower  part  of  the  orbit  and  the  start  of  the  zygomatic  arch  being  very 
distinct,  would  alone  remove  all  doubt  from  the  subject ; the  orbits  of 
the  quadrumana  being  peculiar  and  not  easily  to  be  confounded  with 
those  of  other  animals. 

On  comparison  with  the  delineations  of  the  dentition  of  this  order 
of  animals  given  by  F.  Cuvier,  the  fossil  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  genus  Semnopithecus ; the  section  of  the  canine  and  the  form 
and  size  of  the  false  molars  are  very  similar  to  the  exemplar  taken  by 
F.  Cuvier  from  a head  of  the  species  Maurus,  a species  found  in 
Java  : had  th  • drawing  been  taken  from  the  Entellus,  a species  which 
inhabits  India,  the  comparison  would  in  this  instance  have  been  more 
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satisfactory  ; the  Maurus  being  chosen  as  the  type,  and  no  mention 
made  of  other  difference  except  length  of  canines,  the  various  species 
may  be  supposed  to  present  no  material  departure  from  the  type  in 
form  of  molars.  The  third  molar  in  the  fossil  is  so  much  worn  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  compared  with  drawings  from  unworn  teeth  ; the 
fourth  is  like  that  of  the  Maurus,  but  the  fifth  does  not  resemble  the 
analogous  molars  of  any  of  the  existing  species  as  represented  by  F. 
Cuvier,  for  the  fossil  tooth  possesses  a small  interstitial  point  of 
enamel  at  the  inner  side,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  place  in  any 
of  those  delineated.  The  incisors  are  absent,  but  the  intermaxillary 
is  clearly  distinguishable. 

Were  it  not  for  the  size  of  the  canine  and  the  fifth  molar,  the 
specimen  presents  some  resemblance  to  the  genus  Macacus,  given  as 
the  type  of  the  genera  Macacus  and  Cynocephalus ; the  smallness  of 
the  canine  and  the  large  size  of  the  molars  causes  the  fossil  to  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  Semnopithecus  than  to  the  Macacus ; the 
difference  is,  however,  great  between  the  two,  for  the  Entellus  is  said 
to  attain  the  length  of  three  and  a half  feet,  whereas  the  length  of 
the  fossil  animal,  if  the  space  occupied  by  the  molars  and  their  size  be 
deemed  sufficient  ground  for  a conjecture,  must  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  the  Pithecus  Satyrus — the  space  taken  up  by  the  molars  is 
2.15  inches.  This  circumstance,  and  the  differences  before  pointed 
out,  clearly  separate  the  fossil  from  the  species  belonging  to  the  genera 
Cynocephalus  or  Semnopithecus.  The  specimen  is  imperfect,  but  it 
indicates  the  existence  of  a gigantic  species  of  Quadrumanous  animals 
contemporaneously  with  the  Pachyderma  of  the  Sub-Himalayas,  and 
thus  supplies  what  has  hitherto  been  a desideratum  in  Palaeontology — 
proof  of  the  existence,  in  a fossil  state,  of  the  type  of  organization 
most  nearly  resembling  that  of  man. 

Note. — Fig.  2 in  the  Plate  is  a little  foreshortened  in  order  to  show  the 
bottom  of  the  orbit  at  a,  which  in  an  accurate  profile  view  is  hidden  by  the 
ascending  part  of  the  orbit,  the  section  of  which  is  seen  at  b. 

Both  figures  were  taken  with  the  camera  lucida. 


VIII. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a collection  of  Land  and  Fresh-water 
Shells,  chiefly  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  By 
W.  H.  Benson,  Esq.  B.  C.  S. 

Part  2. — Fluviatile  Shells. 

(Continued  from  page  358.) 

19.  Planorbis  umbilicalis.  Testa  quasi  dextra  luteo-cornea,  politfi, 
leviter  radiato-striata,  infrk  excavato-depressa,  anfractibus  omnibus 
versus  umbilicum  profundum  spectantibus,  ultimo  interiores  pen& 
5 D 
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tegente  ; suprk  convexa,  versus  apieera  planata,  apice  concavo,  omni- 
bus anfractibus  satis  apparentibus  : periphseria  obtuse  angulata. 
Diam.  0.3  poll. 

This  shell,  belonging  to  the  same  division  of  Planorbis  as  the  Bri- 
tish species  PI.  fontanus,  (Pi.  nitidus,  Lamarck,)  in  which  the  whorls 
on  the  inferior  side  are  nearly  covered  by  the  succeeding  ones,  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  that  species,  which  it  resembles  also  in 
colour,  by  the  greater  convexity  of  the  last  whorl  towards  the  peri- 
phery, and  by  the  slope  towards  the  penultimate  whorl,  on  the  under 
side  ; while  in  PL  fontanus  the  convexity  is  next  to  the  penultimate 
whorl,  and  the  slope  tends  towards  the  circumference.  The  disposi- 
tion observed  in  PI.  umbilicalis  occasions  a great  concavity  on  the 
under  side  of  the  shell.  The  superior  margin  of  the  aperture,  as  in 
most  of  the  depressed  Planorbes,  projects  much  behind  the  inferior 
margin,  occasioning  a great  obliquity  from  the  plane  of  the  axis.  The 
North  American  species  PI.  deflexus  and  PI.  exacuens  of  Say,  more 
especially  the  latter,  have  an  affinity  to  this  shell,  which  is  probably 
an  inhabitant  of  the  streams  of  Silhet. 

20.  Planorbis  trockoideus.  Testa  quasi  dextrft  diaphana,  subtrochi- 
formi,  supra  glabra,  rotundato-convexA,  apice  concavo- depresso  quasi 
umbilicali ; anfractibus  omnibus  parum  apparentibus,  satura  excavate 
divisis  ; infrit  radiatim  striatS,  truncate,  planata,  umbilico  contracto. 
Anfractu  ultimo  majori  reliquos  amplectente,  supra  penb,  infra  omnino 
obtegente ; periphaeria  acuta. 

The  last  whorl  altogether  conceals  the  other  whorls  on  the  lower 
face  of  the  shell,  leaving  merely  a contracted  umbilicus  in  the  centre, 
towards  which  the  flattened  surface  declines.  On  the  upper  side  only 
a small  portion  of  the  depressed  spire  is  shewn,  the  whorls  being  rather 
compactly  wound.  The  species  differs  from  all  others  hitherto  de- 
scribed in  the  singular  truncated  form  of  the  inferior  surface,  and  in 
the  circumstance  of  the  last  whorl  winding  closely  round  the  axis,  as 
in  many  Helices  and  Trochi,  without  the  intervention  of  the  preceding 
whorls,  none  of  which  are  visible  in  the  very  contracted  umbilicus. 
The  only  shell  of  the  genus  which  bears  any  very  near  resemblance 
to  it  in  the  formation  of  the  under  side,  is  PL  fontanus  of  British 
authors,  (Pl.  nitidus  of  Lamarck,)  the  umbilicus  of  which  is  unusually 
contracted  when  compared  with  other  species  of  the  genus,  but  still 
exhibits  within  its  vortex  the  whole  of  the  preceding  whorls,  and  so 
does  not  deviate  from  the  recorded  generic  character ; while  the  spe- 
cies now  brought  to  notice  renders  nugatory,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
two  important  characters  of  Planorbis,  viz.  “ anfractibus  omnibus 
utrinque  conspicuis,”  and  “ apertura  ab  axe  remotissima.”  For  the 
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present,  considering  that  a similar  variation  of  character  in  Trochus 
and  Helix  has  not  prevailed  to  separate  species  from  those  genera,  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  detach  PI.  trochoideus  from  Planor- 
bis,  but  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  terminal  species  ; 
merely  prefixing  to  each  of  the  characters  above  quoted  the  word 
“ crebrius.” 

A-s  this  form  does  not  belong  to  the  Silhet  collection,  and  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  I intended  to  have  in- 
cluded it  in  a paper  on  some  other  new  Bengal  species  ; but  as  it  is 
desirable,  in  consideration  of  its  interesting  and  anomalous  structure, 
that  its  publication  should  not  be  delayed  until  I can  devote  leisure  to 
their  description,  I seize  the  present  opportunity  for  making  it  known. 

The  only  specimens  met  with  were  taken  by  me,  in  August  1835, 
in  the  gardens  of  Barrackpur  Park,  near  a tank,  on  the  margin  of 
which  are  some  artificial  ruins.  They  inhabited  large  earthen  vessels 
filled  with  water,  containing  aquatic  plants,  and  adhered  to  the  prone 
surfaces  of  the  floating  leaves  in  company  with  a small  Planorbis*, 
and  a small  lengthened  Lymnsea  which  approaches  in  its  characters  to 
L.  chlamys  of  this  catalogue. 

21.  Planorbis  compressus,  Hutton,  J.  A.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  91,  No.  12. 

The  Silhet  specimens  scarcely  differ  from  weathered  individuals  of 

Lieut.  Hutton’s  shell,  in  which  the  extremely  delicate  carina,  which 
margins  the  angular  periphery  in  perfectly  fresh  specimens,  is  more 
usually  found  to  be  obliterated.  The  depressed  whorls  are  equally 
visible  on  each  side,  and  are  highly  polished  in  recent  examples. 
They  occur  in  great  perfection  near  Bandras,  adhering  to  the  floating 
foliage  of  Trapa  natans,  and  occasionally  swimming  at  large  on  the 
surface  of  jhils.  This  is  the  species  alluded  to  by  me  as  Planorbis 
B.  in  page  264,  vol,  i.  Gleanings  in  Science,  and  figured  as  No.  10, 
Plate  VIII. 

22.  Planorbis  Indicus.  PI.  corneus  ? Hutton,  J.  A.  S.  vol.  iii.  p. 
90,  and  Benson,  Gleanings  in  Science,  page  264,  Plate  VIII.  fig.  6. 

Testa  discoidea,  albida  vel  cornea,  superne  piano,  suturis  excavatis, 
umbilico  depresso  ; subtus  planato- depress^,  late  umbilicata  ; anfrac- 
tibus  ventricosis  transverse  profunde  et  eleganter  striatis  aetate  vari- 
cibus  munitis.  Apertura  rotundata,  auriformi,  minime  obliqua. 

PI.  Indicus  is  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic  provinces, 
and  scarcely  a pool  of  water  can  be  found  destitute  of  it.  The  Silhet 
specimens  prove  to  be  a small  corneous  variety  occasionally  to  be 

* I omitted  to  take  specimens  of  this  shell,  which  is  either  PI.  compressus  of 
Hutton,  or  anew  Calcutta  species,  PI.  nanus  mihi,  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
British  species  PI.  albus . 
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met  with  to  the  westward.  In  some  waters  the  species  attains  a great 
size,  being  0.9  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  equalling  in  mag- 
nitude PI.  corneus,  which  it  resembles  in  general  appearance,  but 
from  which  it  will  be  found  to  differ  in  the  depth  and  regularity  of 
the  stria;,  in  the  comparatively  less  profound  excavation  of  the  sutures 
on  the  upper  side,  and  less  profoundly  sunk  apex,  as  well  as  in  being 
somewhat  less  ventricose.  The  animal  is  most  commonly  of  a black 
olive  colour,  occasionally  dark  maroon  red. 

In  the  foregoing  descriptions  of  Planorbis  I have  used  the  words 
upper  and  lower  with  reference  to  the  faces  of  the  disc  which  adjoin 
respectively  the  back  and  foot  of  the  animal  when  creeping.  The 
animal  of  Planorbis  is  undoubtedly  sinistral,  but  if  the  shell  be  view- 
ed as  such  practically,  and  placed  with  the  side  which  would  in  a 
sinistral  shell  he  accounted  the  apex  uppermost,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  animal  is  on  its  back,  and  that  it  will  have  to  twist  its  body 
half  round  in  order  to  gain  the  ground  with  its  foot ; and  that  in  order 
to  creep  with  any  ease,  it  must  reverse  the  position  of  its  shell.  This 
will  be  more  especially  observable  in  the  flatter  and  more  oblique 
mouthed  species.  I propose,  therefore,  to  consider  that  face  as  con- 
taining the  apex,  in  discoid  shells,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  back 
of  the  animal.  This  side  may  invariably  be  known  in  Planorbis  by 
the  greater  projection  of  the  lip  in  that  part,  by  the  deeper  depression 
of  the  central  umbilicus,  and  by  the  more  considerable  involution  of 
the  whorls  occasioning  a greater  depth  of  suture. 

Observers  have,  in  general,  adhered  to  no  fixed  rule  on  the  subject, 
and  have  been  guided  chiefly  by  the  aspect  of  the  shell.  Turton’s 
characters  of  PI.  fontanus  and  PI.  contortus  afford  an  instance  of  the 
same  side  being  considered  the  upper  in  one  species,  and  the  lower 
in  another.  Lamarck  was  more  consistent,  and  while  he  rightly  view- 
ed the  shell  as  sinistral,  called,  in  every  species,  that  side  of  the  shell 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  back  of  the  animal,  the  lower  face.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  evident,  from  Say’s  description  of  PI.  deflexus 
and  PI.  corpulentus,  and  from  his  denominating  those  species  dextral, 
that,  in  those  shells  at  least,  he  has  followed  the  contrary  rule. 

23.  Lymncea  chlamys.  Testa  translucente,  cornea  aut  castanea, 
elongato-ovata ; spira  gracili,  breviore,  acuminata  ; anfractu  ultimo 
infra  praecipuh  ventricoso  ; suturis  parce  depressis ; apertura  infra 
patente,  basi  leviter  evasa. 

The  Lvmnaea  in  the  Silhet  collection  is  the  chestnut-coloured  variety. 
The  paler  kind  is  met  with  in  great  perfection  in  Lehtdra  jhil,  near 
j Sandras,  in  company  with  Planorbis  compressus,  and  another  fine 
Lymnaea  which  I designate  as  Lymncea  Butta.  The  Silhet  shell  has  an 
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eroded  spire,  and  consequently  wants  the  graceful  appearance  of  the 
western  variety.  I at  first  described  it  as  a distinct  species,  but  a 
comparison  with  a good  series  from  Banaras,  where  the  species  is  very 
variable,  has  led  to  their  reunion. 

Lieutenant  Hutton  has  referred  the  species  with  a mark  of  doubt 
to  L.  limosa,  which  it  in  no  wise  resembles.  In  perfect  specimens 
the  spire  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  length.  Greatest  length 
of  the  shell  1.4  inches. 

24.  Paludina  oxytropis.  Testa  tenui  ovato-conica  olivacea,  de- 
cussatim  striata ; anfractibus  superne  carinis  plurimis  fuscis  ornatis, 
ultimi  carina  media  saliente  subacuta  ; inferne  fasciis  quibusdam  eleva- 
tiusculis  fuscis  ; suturis  inconspicuis  ; apice  acuta  ; canali  umbilicali 
excavato  ; apertura  intus  violacea,  peristomate  acuto,  nigro.  Long. 
1.7  poll.  Lat.  1.3. 

This  is  a very  remarkable  and  elegant  species.  Some  of  the  speci- 
mens are,  I believe,  much  larger  than  the  one  described. 

25.  Paludina  Lecythis.  Testa  tenui,  globoso-conica  ampullacea, 
olivacea,  glabra,  rugis  obsoletis  decussata  ; spira  obtusiuscula ; an- 
fractibus valde  ventricosis,  rotundatis  ; suturis  excavatis  ; apertura 
intus  violacea  spiram  longitudine  superante;  peritremate  nigro,  subre- 
flexo ; umbilico  evanescente. 

The  striae  of  growth,  or  rather  the  indications  of  former  lips,  are 
very  frequent  and  prominent  near  the  back  of  the  outer  lip  ; the  rest 
of  the  shell  presents  that  facet-like  appearance  which  is  so  remark- 
able in  some  Lymnaese.  I was  at  first  inclined  to  consider  this  shell 
to  be  Gray’s  Pal.  Chinensis,  figured,  but  not  described,  in  Griffith’s 
Cuvier  ; but  our  shell  is  much  more  ventricose,  the  sutures  are 
more  pronounced,  and  it  is  deficient  in  the  angular  appearance  observ- 
able at  the  base  of  the  aperture  in  the  Chinese  species.  It  is  a very 
thin  shell  in  proportion  to  its  volume.  The  epidermis  is  greenish 
olive  in  young  specimens,  reddish  fuscous  in  the  adult.  Long.  2 poll. 
Lat.  1.7. 

25^.  Paludina  Bengalensis,  Lamarck.  Idem.  var.  balteata,  fasciis 
elevatiusculis. 

26.  Paludina  crassa,  Hutton’s  MSS.  and  J.  A.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  90, 
No.  5. 

Testa  ovato-conoideii,  ventricosa,  solida,  pallide  virente,  obsolete 
fasciata,  rugis  exilissimis  decussata  ; anfractibus  tumidis,  suturis  exca- 
vatis ; spira  obtusa ; umbilico  subcanaliculato  ; apertura  intus  lac- 
tescente.  Long.  1 poll. 

This  species  varies  in  configuration  even  in  the  same  waters,  some 
specimens  approaching  to  a subglobose  form,  while  others  have  a 
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more  lengthened  conoid  spire.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  river 
Gumti  at  Jonpur,  where  it  is  paler,  and  has  a more  yellowish  tinge 
than  the  Silhet  variety,  which,  from  having  an  eroded  summit,  appears 
to  have  inhabited  stagnant  water.  It  has  a singular  habit,  for  the 
genus,  of  burying  itself  in  the  mud  or  sand  in  shallow  water,  often  in 
large  societies  ; other  species  conceal  themselves  in  the  mud  in  the 
season  of  drought,  hut  P.  crassa  does  so  from  choice,  and  is  impelled 
by  no  such  necessity.  The  shell  of  the  lately  excluded  young  is  so 
depressed  and  globular,  that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  a young 
Ampullaria.  The  adult  shell  attains  a degree  of  thickness  unusual  in 
the  genus. 

27.  Paludina  pulchella.  Valvata,  No.  9,  Hutton,  J.  A.  S.  vol.  iii. 
p.  90. 

Testa  ovato-conica  leviter  striata,  epidermide  olivacea  ; anfractibus 
rotuadatis,  suturis  depressis.  Aperturae  peritremate  nigrescentc ; 
umbilico  arcto.  Long.  0.3  poll. 

Aperture  occupying  half  the  length  of  the  shell. 

28.  Ampullaria.  The  specimens  of  this  shell,  which  is  common 
in  Bengal,  are  much  superior  in  size  to  any  which  I have  met  with 
west  of  the  Brahmaputra.  As  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  species 
is  described,  I shall  content  myself  with  this  allusion  to  it.  1 should 
have  considered  it  to  he  A.fasciata  of  Lamarck,  were  it  not  that 
that  species  is  said  to  have  a corneous  operculum. 

29.  Melania  variabilis.  Testa  elongato-turrita  solida  olivacea 
vel  picea,  sub  epidermide  albida;  anfractibus  convexis  transverse 
liratis,  longitudinaliter  striatis  et  costatis ; costulis  anfractus  ultimi 
supernh  nodulosis  ; apice  plerumque  truncato  ; suturis  excavatis.  Aper- 
tura  intus  violacea,  columelhe  basi  sinuata. 

Inhabits  the  river  Gumti  at  JOnpur,  and  Tolly’s  nullah  near 
Calcutta. 

Var.  A.  Anfractuum  inferiorum  liris  elevatis,  nodulis  elevatioribus. 
Inhabits  river  Hughh  at  Calcutta. 

Var.  B.  Liris,  mediana  excepta,  obsoletis;  nodulis  subspinosis 
carinam  humeralem  coronantibus. 

Var.  C.  Laevis  liris  costulisque  ob«oletis,  anfractus  ultimi  medio 
subcarinato,  adulti  nodulis  liumeralibus  frugaliter  sparsis. 

Var.  D.  Anfractuum  superiorum  costulis  obsoletis,  ultimi  etpenul- 
t-imi  liris  transversis  costulis  longitudinalibusque  superne  serie  duplici 
nodulosis. 

Varieties  B,  C,  and  D are  in  the  Silhet  collection.  The  type  spe- 
cimens of  several  of  these  varieties  would,  if  viewed  apart,  be  easily 
mistaken  for  distinct  species,  but  they  melt  into  each  other  so  gradu- 
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ally,  occasionally  shewing  the  characters  of  more  than  one  variety 
combined  in  the  same  shell,  that  no  doubt  remains  of  their  blending 
in  one  species.  In  Tolly’s  Nullah  I took  larger  specimens  than  any 
in  the  collection ; though  at  least  four  twists  of  the  spire  were  defec- 
tive, one  individual  measured  3.4  inches  in  length.  The  Gumti  spe- 
cimens are  less  liable  to  truncation,  and  in  young  specimens  the 
apices  are  nearly  perfect.  I have  not  observed  more  than  12  whorls 
present  in  any  specimen.  I described  the  type  of  the  species  without 
a name  as  species  A*  in  the  13th  No.  of  the  Gleanings  in  Science.  It 
was  figured  as  No.  7,  in  Plate  VII.  vol.  i. 

30.  Melania  Stephanas.  Testa  ovato-conica,  gradata,  plerumque 
deinde  truncate  globoso-ovata,  olivacea  anfractibus  obsolete  fasciatis, 
transverse  suleatis,  superne  planulatis,  spiris  brevibus  validis  coro- 
natis ; apertura  albida  subrotundata,  superne  fere  angulata ; labro 
subdenticulato. 

This  shell,  which  is  very  solid,  approaches  in  form  to  M.  Amarula, 
but  differs  from  it  in  the  configuration  of  the  aperture,  and  in  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  whorls,  as  well  as  by  the  denticulations 
on  the  inner  edge  of  the  lab  rum.  Among  the  numerous  specimens 
which  I had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  only  a single  individual 
was  perfect,  and  the  greater  number  exhibited  only  two  whorls,  the 
remainder  being  truncated.  This  character  I find  to  be  an  usual  indi- 
cation of  habitation  in  stagnant  water.  The  sulcations  on  the  whorls 
are  sometimes  obsolete. 

31.  Melania  zonata.  Testa  ovato-conica,  lsevi,  longitudinaliter 
striatcl,  olivacea,  zonis  tribus  brunneis  fasciata ; anfractibus  leviter 
convexis,  suturis  minime  profundis ; apertura  albida  ovato-oblonga 
infra  subangulata.  Long.  0.85  poll. 

This  a very  distinct  and  pretty  species,  with  a strong  epidermis. 
It  is  generally  eroded  at  the  apex. 

32.  Melania  Terelra.  Testa  elongato-turrita,  olivaceo-brunnea, 
lsevi,  polita ; anfractibus  tumidis  ; suturis  excavatis  ; si nu  inter  basin 
labri  columellamque  nullo.  Long.  1.05.  Testa  truncata. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  young  of  the  smooth  variety  of  M. 
variabilis  by  the  want  of  angularity  at  the  centre  of  the  lower  whorl, 
by  its  polished  epidermis,  more  tumid  whorls  and  more  deeply  sunk 
sutures,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  the  sinuation  of  the  inner  lip 
which  characterizes  that  species.  The  apex  of  the  shell  is  more  or 
less  truncated. 

33.  Melania  conica,  Gray?  Testa  solida,  globoso-conica,  longitudi- 
naliter striata  plerumque  transverse  obsolete  sulcata  ; anfractibus,  ultimo 
ventricoso  caeteris  rapide  diminutis ; suturis  bene  signatis;  ape.. a, A 
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ovat&,  iuths  albida,  fasciis  quibusdam  castaneis  ornata ; labro  intus 
denticulato. 

This  species  resembles  so  closely  the  figure  given  in  Griffith’s 
Cuvier,  PI.  14,  f.  3,  as  Melania  conica  of  Gray,  that  I am  unwilling 
to  describe  it  as  new,  in  the  absence  of  a specific  character  of  that 
shell.  Gray’s  figure,  however,  does  not  exhibit  the  obsolete  sulcations 
of  the  shell  under  review, — an  omission  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
brown  incrustation  with  which  they  are  ordinarily  obscured,  nor  the 
smoothed  denticulations  which  ornament  the  interior  margin  of  the 
right  lip  in  our  shell.  Should  it  eventually  prove  to  be  distinct,  it 
may  be  named  M.  denticulata  from  this  character,  which  is  also  pos- 
sessed in  a minor  degree  by  M.  Stephanus.  The  spire  is  eroded  in 
all  the  specimens  which  I have  examined.  Length  one  inch. 

34.  Neritina  depressa.  Testa  solida,  sub-convoluta  transverse 
ovata,  gibbosa,  olivacea,  longitudinaliter  purpureo-fusco  late  strigata, 
strigis  versus  apicem  angulato-flexuosis  ; spira  depressa  ; anfractibus 
sub-binis ; peritremate  integro  acuto,  sub-orbiculari ; septo  calloso 
magno  ; apertura  parva,  lunata,  aurantia  ; labio  sub-recto,  medio  emar- 
ginato,  ibi  denticulato. 

Greatest  transverse  diameter  0.8  inch.  The  peritreme  which  sur- 
rounds the  aperture  and  shelving  callus  is  nearly  free,  and  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  face  of  the  shell.  All  within  it,  including  the  sep- 
tum as  well  as  the  aperture,  is  usually  of  a dull  orange  colour.  When 
weathered  the  shell  is  whitish,  with  pink  bands  and  zig-zag  lines;  the 
denticulations  of  the  inner  lip  are  occasionally  obsolete.  The  indivi- 
duals in  the  Society’s  collection  are  probably  from  the  Sundarban 
rivers,  as  the  species  is  common,  adhering  to  wooden  piles  and  brick- 
work in  the  Hughli  at  Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  waters  which  have 
periodical  communication  with  it.  The  following  species  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  N.  depressa  that  I shall  describe  it  here  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  a comparison  and  pointing  out  the  distinctive  characters, 
although  no  example  of  it  occurs  in  the  collection. 

35.  Neritina  cornucopia.  Testa  solidiuscula,  convoluta,  subsym- 
metrica,  transverse  ovato-acuta,  gibbosfi,  pallide  virente,  punctis  mi- 
nimis nigris,  interdum  confluentibus,  lineis  longitudinalibus  dispo- 
sitis  ornata  ; spora  valde  depressa  ; anfractu  pone  callum  compresso, 
sub-mediano,  minime  obliquo ; peritremate  acuto,  libero,  ovato,  pene 
totam  testam  circumcludente ; callo  magno  ingrescente  ; apertura 
lunata  mediocri ; labio  recto  tota  longitudine  denticulato,  medio 
emarginato. 

Greatest  transverse  breadth  0.7  inch.  At  the  first  glance  this  shell 
would  probably  be  mistaken  for  the  last  described  species,  from 
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which  it  differs  more  especially  in  the  greater  proportionate  size  of 
the  aperture,  in  the  perfect  parallelism  of  the  inner  lip  with  the  axis 
of  the  shell,  its  denticulation  nearly  throughout  its  whole  length,  in- 
stead of  merely  in  the  centre  ; in  the  compression  of  the  whorl  at  the 
back  of  the  callus,  and  its  subcentrical  position,  thereby  occasioning 
the  approach  of  the  shell  to  a symmetrical  configuration,  and  finally 
in  its  suite  of  colours.  It  is  much  less  frequent  than  N.  depressa.  I 
have  met  with  only  two  specimens,  in  the  Hugh'  at  Fort  William, 
and  in  Tolly’s  Nullah,  adhering  to  piles  and  bricks.  The  aperture  is 
livid  white,  with  blackish  shades.  The  operculum,  following  the  form 
of  the  aperture,  is  broader  than  in  N.  depressa,  and  its  two  costate 
teeth  are  more  developed. 

36.  Neritina  tigrina.  Testa  globoso-conoide^,  cornea  vel  olivacea, 
lineis  subtilissimis,  fasciis  angulato-flexuosis,  maculisque  nigris  longi- 
tudinaliter  strigata  ; suturis  obsoletis ; anfractu  ultimo  ventricoso, 
infra  suturam  excavato-depresso  ; apertura  obliqua,  intus  alba  ; callo 
columellari  macula  lutea  notato ; labio  medio  emarginato,  infra  pro- 
jecto,  emarginatione  projecturaque  ambabus  denticulatis. 

The  specimens,  in  the  collection,  of  this  very  handsome  species  are 
of  an  ordinary  size.  A fine  individual  which  I took  adhering  to  the 
piles  which  defend  Fort  William  from  the  action  of  the  Hnglf, 
measures  1.35  inches  in  length.  The  operculum  is  very  strong,  and 
besides  the  two  exserted  mucrones  at  the  lower  part,  have  two  strong 
radiating  curved  ribs  on  the  inner  surface,  the  central  one  of  which 
forms,  at  its  termination,  a third  mucro.  In  addition  to  the  living 
examples  which  I met  with  in  the  River  Huglf,  I have  a beautiful 
specimen  which  I captured  in  the  aqueduct  that  supplies  the  old 
Course  at  Calcutta.  When  decorticated  the  ground  of  the  shell  is 
white  ; and  the  black  markings  assume  a purplish  hue. 

Two  other  very  distinct  species  of  Neritina  with  oblique  apertures 
inhabit  the  waters  around  Calcutta.  I propose  shortly  to  describe 
them  as  N.  retifera  and  N.  obtusa. 

In  all  the  species  of  Neritina  of  which  I have  seen  the  operculum, 
that  accessory  piece  is  smooth  and  polished,  exhibiting  only  faint 
radiating  striae  or  striae  of  growth  ; but  in  a ribbed  Nerita  which 
occurs  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Hugh',  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
operculum  is  granulated  like  shagreen.  Is  this  latter  character  per- 
manent in  the  genus  Nerita  ? if  so,  it  will  furnish  an  additional  mark 
to  distinguish  the  two  genera. 

37.  Navicella  compressa.  Testa  transverse  elongata,  compressa, 
lutea,  albida,  vel  corned,  lineis  munitissimis  transversis  diverse  colo- 
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ratis,  maculisque  alternates  radiantibus  decoloratis  picta ; dorso 
elevato ; limbi  extremitatibus  emarginatis.  Long.  0.  85,  Lat.  0.  45 
poll. 

From  the  peculiar  form  of  the  aperture  of  this  shell,  it  is  evidently 
accustomed  to  adhere  to  the  convex  surfaces  of  cylindrical  bodies  of 
small  diameter,  probably  the  stems  of  shrubs  growing  in  the  water, 
to  which  the  sinuous  disk  would  exactly  conform.  The  numerous 
specimens  in  the  collection  all  possess  the  same  feature,  which  is 
never  observable  in  Navicella  tessellata  of  Lamarck.  The  last  men- 
tioned shell  I discovered  adhering  in  abundance  to  piles  in  the 
Hughli  river  under  Fort  William,  and  more  rarely  attached  to  bricks 
in  Tolly’s  Nullah.  I have  retained  the  name  proposed  for  the  new 
species  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Pearson. 

Acephala. 

38.  Anodonta  soleniformis.  Testa  elongatissima,  postice  angus- 
tata,  extremitate  rotundata ; antice  latiore,  sub-alata,  extremitate 
obliqufe  truncata : Natibus  complanatis,  inconspicuis,  senectute  obli- 
teratis,  decorticatis ; epidermide  junioris  fulvida,  praeter  angulum 
umbonis  viridi,  salcis  illuc  vinis  impressa,  aetate  fusca.  Long.  6 
poll.  Lat.  prope  apicem  1.  2,  Lat.  prope  alam  1.5  poll. 

This  is  a very  interesting  shell,  being,  in  proportion  to  its  length, 
the  most  elongated  of  the  genus.  The  pearl  of  the  interior  is  bluish, 
with  a salmon  tinge  in  old  specimens,  which  are  likewise  much  worn 
on  the  exterior  surface,  and  have  their  posterior  muscular  impression 
very  deeply  marked,  and,  as  it  were,  carious.  The  anterior  muscular 
impression  is  considerably  elongated  under  the  transverse  direction. 
With  the  exception  of  a minute  species  which  inhabits  ponds  in  Bun~ 
delhhand,  this  is  the  only  Anodonta  hitherto  met  with  in  this  Presi- 
dency. 

39.  Unio  ccerulcus,  Lea.  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Socy.  vol.  4. 

A compressed  variety  of  this  shell  occurs  in  the  collection. 

40.  Scaphula  celox.  Testa  elongata,  tumida,  laeviuscula,  antice 
angulata,  inter  umbonem  extremitatemque  anticam  subito  evasa; 
carino  umbonali  compresso,  costula  obsoleta  contigua. 

Scaphula  : Benson,  Zoological  Journal,  Vol.  5,  page  464-5,  and 
Gleanings  in  Science,  Vol.  1,  Plate  VII,  fig.  2 and  3. 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  rare  fluviatile  genus  of  Arcacea  which 
I first  discovered  in  the  Jumna,  and  subsequently  met  with  in  the 
river  Cane,  occur  among  the  shells  brought  from  the  Eastern 
frontier. 
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IX. — Note  on  Zoological  Nomenclature.  By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

If  I revert  to  the  comments  of  your  anonymous  correspondent  upon 
my  Cervus  Elaphoides,  (No.  52  for  April,)  it  is  because  1 think  that  a 
question  of  some  moment  hangs  upon  the  judgment  pronounced  in 
this  case,  viz.  the  right  to  designate  species,  and  the  consequence  of 
doing  so  from  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

According  to  your  correspondent’s  own  shewing,  Cuvier  never 
procured  more  than  the  horns  of  this  deer  ; and,  so  conscious  was 
Cuvier,  ultimately,  of  his  inability  to  fix  the  species  upon  a just 
basis,  that,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Regne*,  all  mention  of  it  is 
omitted.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  gave  it  a name,  upon  retaining 
which  your  correspondent  insists,  although  your  correspondent,  in 
the  very  same  page,  exhibits  the  following  practical  consequence  of 
such  proceedings. 

The  first  writer  of  the  age  upon  the  tribe  of  animals  to  which  our 
Cervus  belongs  (H.  Smith)  is  entirely  misled  by  Cuvier’s  insufficient 
definition,  or  rather  designation,  and  ascribes  this  deer  to  the  Rusa 
group  ! Now,  it  is  a well  known  fact,  that,  although  the  more  skilful 
general  writers  upon  zoology  have,  of  late  years,  omitted  half  the 
recorded  species  from  inability  to  verify  them,  yet  that,  amongst  the 
species  inserted,  no  careful  student  can  satisfactorily  refer  to  one  in 
ten ! Is  this  system  to  go  on  ? and,  if  not,  is  there  any  cure  for  it 
but  a general  resolution  to  admit  no  names  of  species  which  the 
nomenclator  has  not,  at  the  time,  or  subsequently,  verified  ? 

Your  co2’respondent  has  only  to  turn  to  those  recent  and  costly 
works  upon  Indian  Zoology,  Gould’s  Century  and  Hardwicke’s 
Illustrations,  and  he  will  find  that  the  multiplication  of  idle  names 
and  of  fictitious  species  is  still  going  on,  under  the  auspices  of  per- 
sons who  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  competent  means  of  at  once 
undoing  past  errors  and  preventing  future  ones.  Press  or  picture, 
it  is  the  same  thing.  Neither  ought  to  be  devoted,  in  permanent  style, 
to  the  propagation  of  delusion  and  inconvenience  ; nor  any  ad  interim 
labours  of  any  man  recognised,  (except  such  as  he  has  ultimately 
himself  completed),  if  their  recognition  have  that  effect,  at  the  same 
ime  that  it  interferes  with  the  just  reward  of  the  ripe  and  adequate 
labours  of  others.  Finis  coronet  opus : and,  though  it  may  be  rea- 
sonable to  admit  temporarily  all  names,  as  an  index  and  stimulus  to 
discovery,  as  well  as  to  sustain  eventual  claims,  if  advanced,  yet 
those  names  alone  are  entitled  to  permanence  which  the  affixers, 
sooner  or  later,  connect  with  indisputable  species.  Cuvier  himself 

* A new  and  amended  list  of  all  authentic  species  is  given  in  this  edition. 
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abandoned  his  name,  because  he  could  not  eventually  so  connect  it : 
and  I confess  I do  not  perceive  upon  -what  sound  principle  your 
correspondent  insists  upon  the  revival  and  retention  of  that  name. 

I beg  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  your  own  note  appended  to 
the  communication  in  question,  and  to  state  my  conviction  that  Du 
Vaucel  most  probably  obtained  the  horns  of  the  kCervus  Elapho'ides 
from  me. 

The  observation  of  your  correspondent — that  the  “ suborbitar 
depression  on  the  skull  of  our  deer  is  perforated  by  a very  large  oval 
hole,  which  is  not  found  in  the  skull  of  the  Jarai” — wants,  I believe, 
confirmation.  Such  holes  are  very  usually  found  in  the  skulls  of 
both  species ; but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  are  not  proper 
to  the  perfect  skull  of  either*.  After  considerable  inquiry  amongst 
my  friends  to  the  westward,  I have  determined  to  retain  the  name  of 
Bara  Sinha  for  the  Cervus  Elaphus ; those  of  Malta  and  Bahraiya  for 
Cervus  Elapho'ides ; and  that  of  Jarai  for  the  only  type  of  the  Rusa 
group  known  to  me.  This  animal  is  the  Cervus  Jarai  of  Hodgson, 
precisely  because  he  has  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  fix  the  shifting 
and  insufficient  specific  indications  of  H.  Smith — a difficulty,  by  the 
way,  which  your  correspondent  seems  to  share,  if  I may  judge  by  his 
somewhat  loose  allusion  to  *•  Cervus  Hippelapkus  and  Aristotelis  or 
Rusas”  (in  the  plural.)  May  I hope  for  his  valuable  assistance  in 
my  endeavours  to  decide,  whether  there  be  really  more  than  one  spe- 
cies of  Rusa  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  ? and  which  of  the  several 
named  by  H.  Smith  it  or  they  be?  Let  me  request  your  correspon- 
dent to  test  the  above  remarks  on  nomenclature  by  applying  them 
to  the  very  difficulty  just  cited.  I am  content  to  abide  by  the 
issue  ! 

[We  have  to  apologize  for  so  long  delaying  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son’s note,  which  has  been  lying  in  type  at  the  printer’s  some  months.  We 
are  very  sure  the  correspondent  to  whom  he  appeals  will  assist  in  the  desirable 
object  of  identifying  and  fixing  Indian  Species. — Ed.] 

* If  they  were,  we  should  be  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  probable  or  pos- 
sible truth  of  that  startling  assertion,  that  breathing  takes  place  through  the 
suborbital  sinus.  I have  examined  repeatedly  fresh  heads  of  several  species 
with  a view  to  this  assertion  : and  my  conclusion  is  that  it  cannot  be  true, 
unless  breath  can  pass  through  bone  and  skin  too  : for,  in  the  perfect  skull 
there  is  no  solution  of  continuity  in  either  substance,  within  the  limits  of  this 
sinus.  Without  and  above  the  sinus,  there  is  something  extremely  like  such  a 
solution,  in  the  sculls  of  Elaphus,  Ratwa,  Jarai  and  Elaphoides.  But,  even 
here,  a perfectly  fresh  head  will  exhibit  osseous  or  quasi  osseous  continuity  ; 
and  the  skin-fold  is  ever  uninterruptedly  carried  through  the  sinus,  though 
with  much  attenuation  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
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X. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  7th  December,  1836. 

The  Honorable  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  President,  in  the  chair. 

H.  Walter,  Esq.  C.  S.,  Principal  Bramley,  Dr.  James  Drummond, 
Nawab  Tahawur  Jung Behaddr,  ShahQABiR  u'di'n,  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Jack- 
son,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  balloted  for,  and  duly  elected 
Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  Dent  was  proposed  by  Mr.  PI.  T.  Prinsep,  seconded  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Manuk,  proposed  by  Dr.  Stewart,  seconded  by  Mr.  Baillie. 

Babu  Herambana'th  Thakur  was  appointed  to  officiate  as  Collector 
to  the  Society,  during  the  absence  of  Babu  Ram  Comul  Sen,  on  a visit  to 
the  Upper  Provinces. 

The  following  reply  from  Government  regarding  the  Alif  Leila  was 
read : 

To  James  Prinsep,  Esq. 

Gent.  Dept.  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Sir, 

1 am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  7th  ultimo, 
relative  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  C.  Brownlow,  to  publish  at  his  own  private 
risk  a complete  edition  of  the  Ulif  Leila,  or  Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments, 
in  the  original  Arabic,  from  a very  complete  manuscript  purchased  by  him  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Major  Macan,  and  requesting  the  same  support  to  this 
work  as  has  usually  been  accorded  both  by  the  local  Governments,  and  by  the 
Honorable  Court  of  Directors  to  literary  undertakings  of  a similar  description. 

2.  In  reply,  I am  directed  to  state  that  in  compliance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
publication  of  this  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  of  the  credit  that  will  attach 
to  its  completion  in  the  manner  proposed,  his  Lordship  has  been  induced  to 
subscribe  for  fifty  copies  at  the  price  stated,  viz.  48  rupees  per  copy. 

3.  The  copies  when  printed  will  be  appropriated  for  distribution  as  prizes 
in  the  Seminaries  of  Education  at  which  the  study  of  Arabic  is  cultivated,  with 
the  reservation  of  such  number  as  the  Governor  of  Bengal  may  present  to  the 
Public  Libraries  and  Institutions  of  Europe  or  of  this  country.  Mr.  Brownlow 
may  be  desired  to  deliver  the  fifty  copies  at  this  office,  where  his  bill  for  them 
will  be  discharged. 

4.  But  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  of  Bengal  cannot  close  the  reply 
to  this  reference  from  the  Asiatic  Society,  without  expressing  a strong  desire  to 
learn  that  the  translation  of  the  complete  work  is  likely  to  be  undertaken  by 
some  competent  scholar  of  this  Presidency.  His  Lordship  will  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  any  scheme  for  procuring  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable 
object,  that  the  Asiatic  Society  may  be  able  to  suggest  and  think  deserving  of 
encouragement. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  T.  Prinsep, 

Fort  William,  the  2nd  Nov.  1836.  Secy,  to  Govt. 

Resolved,  that  a copy  of  the  reply  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  C.  Brownlow, 
the  publisher  of  the  work  in  question. 

It  was  intimated  that  a gentleman  in  the  Civil  Service,  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task,  had  volunteered  to  make  an  English  translation  of  the  portious  of 
the  “ Nights’  Entertainments”  as  yet  unedited. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  brought  out  by 
the  Chevalier  General  Allard,  was  also  read: 

Sociite  Asiatique,  Paris,  le  1 Mars,  1836. 

Messieurs ; 

Les  encouragemens  que  le  Gouvernement  Anglais  dans  l’Inde  a accord£s  pres- 
que  en  tout  temps  k la  publication  des  ouvrages  classiques  dans  les  langues 
savantes  del’orient  ont  toujours  4t4  regards  en  Europe,  comme  un  de  ses  plus 
beaux  titres  de  gloire.  Ces  publications  ont  puissamment  aid£  au  developpe- 
ment  que  les  Etudes  historiques  et  philologiques  ont  pris  depuis  le  commence- 
ment de  ce  siecle,  et  elles  ont  servi  a r^pandre  le  gout  des  lettres  orientales. 
Ainsi  les  ouvrages  classiques  publics  par  le  Comity  d’Instruction  publique  de 
Calcutta,  quoique  destines  imm^diatement  aux  4coles  Indiennes  ont  rendu  aux 
£ooles  de  1’ Europe  les  plus  grands  services.  Ils  ont  commence  a rem6dier  4 
lararet^  des  manuscrits  sanserifs  en  Europe,  et  ont  facility  l’6tude  d’une  littdra- 
ture  dont  l’importance  pour  l’histoire  de  l’esprit  humain  n’apascess£  de  s’ac- 
croltre. 

Le  Comity  avait  donn6,  dans  les  derniers  temps,  l’espoir  que  l’on  verrait  encore 
s’aggrandir  le  cercle  de  ses  entreprises.  II  avait  annonc6  que  le  Mahabharat, 
le  RAja  Tarangini  et  plusieurs  autres  ouvrages  de  la  plus  haute  importance, 
6taient  sous  presse,  et  qu’il  pr^parait  des  materiaux  pour  une  Edition  des  Vedas 
et  des  livres  sacr^s  des  Bouddhistes.  Ces  annonces  ont  M revues  en  Europe 
avec  un  int4r6t  marqu£,  et  les  savans  ont  suivi  avec  une  grande  sollicitude  les 
progr4s  de  ces  ouvrages.  Mais  on  a appris  dernidrement,  que  le  Gouvernement 
du  Bengale  a cru  devoir  suspendre  toutes  les  impressions  en  langues  Orientales, 
et  destine  les  foods  qui  devaient  y pourvoir,  a un  but  different. 

11  n’appartient  pas  a une  Soci4t6  litt^raire  de  juger  des  raisons  politiques  ou 
financieres  d’un  gouvernement  Stranger,  mais  la  Soci^Ui  Asiatique  croit  pouvoir 
exprimer  ses  regrets  qn'on  ait  abandoned  des  entreprises  qui  auraient  servi  les 
intdrets  de  la  science,  et  qui  auraient  honors  la  nation  qui  les  avaient  com- 
mences. Aussi,  a-t-elle  sinCrement  applaudi  b la  determination  que  vous  avez 
annonCe,  Messieurs,  de  repreudre  la  publication  de  ces  ouvrages,  et  elle  desire 
vivement  pouvoir  vous  aider  dans  l’accomplissement  de  votre  plan.  Elle  vous 
offre  en  consequence  de  servir  d’intermlidiaire  entre  vous  et  les  Savans  du 
Continent.  Elle  esp^re  pouvoir  trouver  un  nombre  plus  ou  moins  considerable 
de  souscripteurs  aux  different  ouvrages  que  vous  avez  l’intention  de  faire  paraitre. 

Si  vous  agCez  ce  plan,  elle  vous  prie  de  lui  communiquer  la  listedes  ouvrages 
h publier,  et  les  prix  approximates  de  cbacun.  La  Sociere  redigerait  alors  un 
programme  et  une  circulaire,  pour  faire  appel  a ses  membres  et  aux  divers 
corps  savans,  a fin  d’exciter  autant  que  possible  l’iuteret  du  public  pour  les  im- 
portautes  publications  de  la  Societe. 

It  est  impossible  d’apprder  d’avance  le  resultat  de  cette  demarche,  mais  la 
SocidC  croit  ue  faire  que  son  devoir  en  donnant  aux  savants  Europ4ens  les 
movens  de  s’associer  a votre  g£n6reuse  entreprise. 

Nous  avons  l’honneur  de  vous  offrir,  Messieurs,  l’assurance  de  notre  haute 
consideration. 

P.  Amidei  Jaubert,  President  de  la  Societe. 

Eug.  Buunouf,  Secretaire  de  la  Society. 

Resolved,  that  an  appropriate  reply  be  returned  in  the  same  form  to  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  accepting  with  pride  and  satisfaction  its  generous 
offer  of  aid  in  promoting  the  completion  of  the  abandoned  oriental  works, 
and  of  acting  as  the  channel  of  their  circulation  and  sale  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

A letter  from  Major  Trover,  tendered,  in  the  same  spirit,  his  service 
as  agent  to  the  Society  at  Paris,  and  acknowledged  receipt  of  presenta- 
tion copies  of  Sanscrit  works. 

Extracts  of  letters  from  Messrs.  Burnouf,  Jacquet,  and  Professor 
Lassen,  connected  with  the  same  topic,  were  read ; also  from  Messrs.  Cas- 
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sin,  agent  and  bookseller  to  the  Paris  Society,  suggesting  arrangements 
regarding  the  prices  of  the  several  works. 

A letter  from  M.  Rouy  de  Rochelle,  President  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Paris,  stated  that  a resolution  of  the  Society  had  determined 
to  present  the  Asiatic  Society  with  a complete  series  of  their  Bulletin, 
anterior  to  the  period  when  its  relations  with  Calcutta  had  commenced. 

Resolved,  that  the  compliment  be  returned  by  presenting  a copy  of  such 
former  volumes  of  the  Researches  as  are  in  store. 

A letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  C.  S.  at  Almorah,  presented  three 
manuscript  volumes  in  short-hand  of  the  late  Mr.  Laidlay. 

They  appear  to  be  private  note  books,  and  memoranda  of  the  author’s  read- 
ing— not  in  the  common  form  of  stenography,  and  therefore  illegible. 

Dr.  D.  Stewart  presented  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London  for  1835-36,  and  series  of  questions  and  forms  for  circu- 
lation, with  a view  of  extending  its  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  science. 

The  President  founded  upon  these  documents,  a motion  for  the  formation 
of  a Committee  in  the  Society,  which  should  direct  its  exclusive  attention  to 
the  Statistics  of  India,  both  by  inviting  returns  to  circulars  modified  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  by  searching,  with  permission,  the  records  of 
Government. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  urged  that  the  magnitude  of  the  object  was  beyond  the 
power  of  a Committee  ; the  Government  had  at  one  time  expressly  commenced 
such  a record,  and  had  given  it  up  after  spending  a lakh  and  a half  of  rupees  on 
three  small  districts. 

Dr.  Stewart  thought  that  the  materials  collected  might  be  examined  and 
abstracted  by  the  Committee,  and,  without  aiming  at  minute  detail,  much  useful 
information  might  be  obtained  on  the  population  and  mortality,  for  instance, 
of  the  principal  towns.  He  had  himself  lately  roughly  estimated  the  mortality 
of  Calcutta,  and  was  appalled  at  finding  it  I in  26,  the  highest  rate  almost 
on  record.  After  some  discussion  it  was 

Resolved,  that  a Statistical  Committee  be  formed,  consisting  of  Sir  B. 
Malkin,  Mr.  J.  G.  Gordon,  Mr.  W.  Adam,  Mr.  Baillie,  and  Dr.  D. 
Stewart,  the  latter  gentleman  kindly  undertaking  the  duties  of  Secre- 
tary. 

Library. 

The  following  books  were  presented. 

The  Archaelogia,  or  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  London — by 
the  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol.  iii.  part  3,  and  vol. 
iv.  part  1 — by  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  No.  5 — by  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Nos.  40,  41,  42,  43,  44, 
and  45 — by  the  Society. 

Sir  Phillip  Grey  Egerton’s  Catalogue  of  Fossil  fish  in  his  own  and  Lord 
Cole’s  Collection — by  the  Author, 
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Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  on  the  19th  February,  1836,  by  Charles  Lvell,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S. 
President  of  the  Society — by  the  Society. 

Memoires  de  la  Socidtd  de  Physique  et  D’Histoire  Naturelle  de  Gen&ve,  tome 
vii.  pt.  1 — by  the  Society. 

Two  Tibetan  block-books,  religious  tracts,  entitled  Smon-lam-btschu-tham-ab- 
yorbai-sm  m-bsngo-ba  ; aod^Bchom-ldan-hdas-ma-sches-rab-kyi-pha-rol-tu-phy- 
inpai-sniug-po ; printed  at  Leipsig — by  M.  Jacquet. 

Glagolita  Clozianus  ; Codicis  Glagolitici  Antiquissimi,  Leipsanon  folioriom 
servatum  in  Bibliotheca  Paradis  Cloz  Tridentini,  by  Bart.  Kopitar,  Curator  of 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna — presented  by  the  Author. 

Gefchiclite  der  Osmanifshen  Dichtlunft— by  the  Baron  Von  Hammer -Burg- 
stall. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  Robert  E.  Grant — by  the  Author. 

Bulletin  de  la  Socidt^  de  Geographie,  vol.  i.  iii.  iv.  to  x.  and  xvi.  to  xx.  of 
the  first  series  ; and  vol.  iii.  iv.  of  the  second  series — by  the  Society. 

Abr^gd  du  Roman  Hindustani  intituld  La  Rose  de  Bakawali,  par  M.  Garcin 
De  Tassy — by  the  Translator. 

Mode  d’Expression  Symbolique  des  Nombres  employes  par  les  Indiens,  les 
Tibetains  et  les  Javanais — by  M.  Jacquet. 

Journal  Asiatique,  Nos.  90,  91,  92,  93,  94,  95,  and  96,  for  1835,  and  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  3,  of  the  New  Series  for  1836 — by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 

Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  No.  13 — by  the  Madras  Literary 
Society. 

The  lndian  Journal  of  Medical  Science  and  Scientific  Review,  No.  12—  by 
Dr.  F.  Corbyn,  the  Editor. 

A copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  into  the  Burmese  language,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Judson — through  Rev.  Howard  Malcom. 

Gay’s  Fables,  translated  into  Urdu  Poetry,  by  Raja  Kalikissen  Behadur— 
the  Translator. 

“ Mashtoz,”  or  the  Ritual  of  the  Armenian  Church  ; in  two  volumes,  printed 
in  Calcutta,  sand  presented  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  Avdall, 

The  Meteorogical  Register  for  October  1836— by  the  Surveyor  General. 

The  following  books,  selected  by  Professor  Wilson,  were  received  from 
the  Booksellers : 

Eichhoff  Parallele  des  langues  de  L’Inde.  Paris,  1836,  royal  4to. 

Freytag’s  Hamasae  Carmina,  4to.  (in  Arabic.) 

Amrulkeisi  Moallakah,  Arab,  et  Lat,  ed.  3.  A.  Hengstenberg,  Bonn,  1823. 

Kosegarten,  Amrui  ben  Kelthum  Taglebitae  Moallakam  Abn  Abdallae,  4to. 

Humbert,  Arabica  Chrestomathia  Facilior,  8vo. 

Rosenmuller,  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguae  Arabic®,  4to. 

Bernstein,  Hetapadaesi  particula,  edidit  et  Glossar.  Sanscrit,  4to. 

Wustenfuld,  Abulfedae  Tabulae  qusedam,  &c.  8vo.  Gott.  1835. 

Flugel,  Corani  Textus  Arabicus  ad  fidem  lib.  MSS.  4to.  calf  and  lettered. 

Pettigrew’s  Egyptian  Mummies,  4to.  ditto. 

Gutzlaff’s  Voyage  to  China,  post  8vo-  ditto. 

Auber’s  British  Intercourse  with  China,  8vo.  ditto. 

De  la  Beche's  Geological  Manual,  8vo.  ditte. 

McCulloch’s  Commercial  Dictionary,  8vo.  ditto. 
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Moor’s  Oriental  Fragments,  post  8vo.  ditto. 

Wight  and  Arnott’s  Prodromus,  1 vol.  8vo.  ditto. 
s Gutzlaff’s  History  of  China,  2 vols.  8vo.  ditto. 

Bennf.tt's  Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales,  2 vols.  8vo.  ditto. 

Smith  and  Dwight’s  Missionary  Researches  in  Armenia,  8vo.  ditto. 

Robert’s  Illustrations  of  Sacred  Scriptures,  8vo.  ditto. 

Wilkinson’s  Topography  of  Thebes,  &c.  8vo.  ditto. 

Breton’s  Scandinavian  Sketches,  8vo.  ditto. 

Hoskin’s  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  4to.  ditto. 

Robert’s  Scenes  &c.  of  Hindoostan,  3 vols.  post  8vo.  ditto. 

Wellesley’s  Dispatches,  vol.  1.  ditto. 

Malcolm’s  Memoir  of  Lord  Clive,  3 vols.  8vo.  ditto. 

Laborde’s  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra,  8vo.  ditto. 

Carey’s  Memoir  of  Dr.  Carey,  8vo.  ditto. 

Rich’s  Koordistan  and  Nineveh,  2 vols.  8vo.  ditto. 

Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library — China,  3 vols.  12mo.  ditto. 

Abeel’s  Residence  in  China,  12mo.  ditto. 

Nala  and  Damayanti,  by  Milman,  imperial  8vo.  ditto. 

Akermann’s  Catalogue  of  Roman  Coins,  2 vols.  8vo.  ditto. 

Madox’s  Excursion  in  the  Holy  Land,  2 vols.  8vo.  ditto. 

Lang’s  History  of  New  South  Wales,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  ditto. 

Seale’s  Geognosy  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  folio,  cloth. 

Wight’s  Contributions  to  the  Botany  of  India,  8vo.  calf  and  lettered. 

Davis’s  Chinese,  2 vols.  post  8vo.  ditto. 

Antiquities  and  Literature. 

Mr.  Walter  Ewer,  in  a note,  adverted  to  Mr.  Traill’s  drawing,  of 
the  Garhwal  tridents. 

The  proportions  of  the  trident  of  Barahdt  are  incorrectly  large  for  the  staff, 
(see  Plate  XXIX.) — the  edge  of  the  axe  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the  trident, 
and  consequently  not  visible  laterally  on  the  sketch  : — the  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion also  do  not  project  from  the  surface,  hut  are  indented.  The  words  are 
sufficiently  correct. 

Lieut.  Barton,  on  his  departure  for  Europe,  begged  the  Society’s  accept- 
ance of  a copy  in  manuscript  of  Bahadin’s  Life  of  Saladin  ; also  of  Napo- 
leon’s acount  of  the  Campaign  of  1805,  printed  in  Arabic  at  Alexandria. 

Captain  Jenkins  forwarded  a copy  of  the  Ahom  alphabet,  compared 
with  the  Bor  Khamti,  Shyan,  Laos,  and  Burmese,  with  explanatory  notes 
by  Rev.  N.  Brown. 

This  alphabet  has  been  a desideratum  for  some  time,  and  as  very  few  indeed 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Assam  are  now  acquainted  with  this  extinct  character,  pre- 
served chiefly  on  the  coins  of  the  indigenous  rfljas,  an  opportunity  had  been 
sought  in  vain  for  recovering  it,  until  Mr.  Brown's  residence  and  study  brought 
him  in  communication  with  some  pandits  who  have  given  the  desired  infor- 
mation. We  hope  to  publish  it  in  our  January  number. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Heatly  submitted  a second  paper  on  Analytic  Geometry. 

Physical. 

Geological  specimens  from  Kemaon,  with  a descriptive  catalogue.— 
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Also,  a list  of  the  rock  specimens  from  the  Kasiya  range  and  Assam, 
formerly  deposited  in  the  Museum,  presented  by  Dr.  McClelland. 

A fine  series  of  butterflies,  moths,  and  insects  from  Sagur  was  presented 
by  the  Secretary,  being  part  of  a rich  collection  forwarded  to  him  by 
Major  Hearsey,  Commanding  2nd  Local  Horse. 

Volcanic  ashes  picked  up  at  sea  by  Captain  Fergusson,  of  the  ship 
Henry  Tanner,  presented  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Henley. 

“ The  position  in  which  these  ashes  were  picked  up  was  35  miles  South  lat. 
and  15°  50'  west  long.  The  sea  was  in  violent  agitation. 

On  a former  voyage  by  the  same  commander,  in  nearly  the  same  place  (lat.  1° 
35'  S.  and  long.  20°  45')  much  alarm  was  created  on  board  by  a violent  rum- 
bling noise,  the  captain  and  officers  believing  the  ship  to  have  struck  and 
grating  over  a coral  reef : no  bottom,  however,  was  found  on  sounding. 

In  the  same  latitude  and  about  a degree  more  easterly,  there  is  a shoal  laid 
bearing  the  name  of  some  vessel,  but  considered  doubtful.” 

The  ashes  are  black,  and  resemble  cinders  or  pumice  in  consistence. 

A collection  of  lichens  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  was  presented  for 
the  Museum,  by  Mrs.  Siddons. 

A specimen  of  Adjutant,  ( Ciconia  Argala,J  presented  by  Dr.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  and  mounted  in  the  Museum. 

A specimen  of  the  Modern  Crane  of  Latham,  purchased  and  mounted 
in  the  Museum. 

Note. — The  latter  of  the  above  specimens  is  generally  considered  as  the  young 
bird  of  the  former,  although  Latham  thinks  it  a distinct  species.  The  attention 
of  observers  is  requested  to  the  point. 

A skeleton  of  the  Hindustani  Bullock,  presented  by  Captain  Cart- 
wright, and  articulated  in  the  Museum. 

A ditto  ditto,  presented  by  Major  Tennant. 

A stuffed  specimen  of  Albatros,  (Diomedea  exulans,)  presented  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Linton  of  Howrah. 

A specimen  of  the  Nipal  Musk  Deer,  and  of  the  Ailurus  Fulgens  or 
“ Wah”  of  the  Bhotiahs,  by  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  of  Katmandhu. 

Papers  Communicated. 

Notice  of  Balantium,  a genus  of  Pteropodous  Mollusca  inhabiting  the 
Southern  Indian  Ocean,  by  W.  H.  Benson,  Esq. 

Notice  of  the  Musk  deer  of  Nipal,  taken  at  a postmortem  examina- 
tion, by  Dr.  A.  Campbell. 

Observations  on  the  anatomy  of  the  plants  of  the  order  Hepatic*,  ac- 
companied with  a series  of  beautiful  Iconographic  drawings  of  specimens 
of  the  three  sections.  Jangermannia,  Marchantia,  and  Riccioideee,  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Griffiths,  Assam. 

Remarks  on  the  Silk-worms  and  silks  of  Assam,  with  specimens  of  the 
moth,  worm,  chrysalis,  cocoon  and  silk,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hugon,  illustrated 
with  drawings  by  Mr.  Hudson,  Deputy  Revenue  Surveyor,  were  for- 
warded by  Major  Jenkins,  Governor  General’s  Agent  in  Assam. 

Having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Helfer  for  arrangement 
and  examination,  that  gentleman  read  at  the  close  of  the  Meeting  a paper 
on  the  indigenous  silk-worms  of  India. 
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Dr.  Helper  commenced  by  a series  of  observations  on  the  importance  of  silk 
as  an  article  of  wearing  apparel  throughout  the  globe.  He  stated  chat  the  disco- 
very of  India  and  China  was  valuable  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  precious  web  of  the  Bombykia,  called  Se  or  Ser,  whence  the 
newly  discovered  countries  derived  their  name  of  Serira.  Justinian,  said  Dr.  H., 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  secret  of  its  manufacture  from  two  Persian  monks, 
the  first  silk  being  fabricated  at  Byzantium.  Dr.  Helper  followed  up  his  sub- 
ject by  stating,  that  the  Sicilians  in  the  time  of  Roger  I.  became  wealthy  by 
the  introduction  of  silk  into  Palermo,— that  the  Venetians  acquired  riches  by  the 
trade  of  silk  with  the  Levant,  and  that  in  our  days  it  is  an  unlimited  source  of 
income  to  countries  cultivating  it  on  a large  scale.  France  alone  exported  in 
the  year  1820,  130  millions  of  francs  worth  of  silk,  and  England  consumes  an- 
nually 4,700,000  pounds,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to  foreign  countries. 

Dr.  Helfer  considers  India  particularly  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  silk,  and 
deems  it  very  interesting  and  important,  that  this  country  possesses  already  eleven 
known  different  kinds  of  silk-worms,  producing  in  abundance  silk  of  different 
qualities,  and  having  by  this  the  internal  means  of  providing  all  Europe  with  this 
precious  material.  He  enumerated  the  eleven  different  species,  of  which  seven 
(though  silk  from  them  has  been  manufactured),  never  have  been  mentioned 
before.  (The  subject  was  illustrated  by  the  exposition  of  all  the  different  qualities 
of  silk,  the  preserved  moths,  cocoons,  chrysalis,  and  eggs.)  Two  of  the  silk-worm 
species,  the  Tusseh  and  Arrindy,  were  known  in  India,  and  their  silk  was  consi- 
dered singular  enough  in  Europe,  and  regarded  as  inferior  qulityof  the  mulberry 
silk-worm, — though  Dr.  Roxburgh  and  Dr.  Buchan  an,  had  longago  published  an 
account  of  them,  which  Dr.  H.  quoted.  Two  different  species  were  discovered  by 
Dr.  H. ; four  others  were  mentioned  as  problematic,  and  three  other  new  species 
sent  from  Assam  by  Capt.  Jenkins,  accompanied  by  a very  interesting  memo- 
randum. Dr.  H.  deems  those  sent  from  Assam  exceedingly  valuable,  as  the  co- 
coons which  they  produce  are  considered  by  Mr.  W.  Prinsep,  exceedingly  fine. 

Dr.  Helper  then,  after  giving  a systematic  description  of  all  the  new  species, 
went  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  silk  of  India  is  naturally  inferior  to 
that  of  other  countries.  He  regards  the  question  as  undecided,  and  considers  that 
every  thing  must  depend  upon  the  rearing  of  the  worm  in  houses — upon  the  qua- 
lity of  their  food — upon  the  first  chrysalic  operations — and  upon  the  manner  of 
working  the  silk.  He  proposed  that  all  moths  producing  cocoons — which,  judg- 
ing by  analogy,  he  computed  at  upwards  of  130  kinds  in  India, — should  be  exam- 
ined, and  specimens  of  raw  and  wrought  silk  sent  to  Europe  ; and  he  thinks  it 
certain,  that,  hy  the  manufacture  of  silk  on  a large  scale,  a vast  revenue  will  ac- 
crue to  this  country.  He  referred  to  the  value  set  in  Europe  upon  the  coarsest 
material  produced  by  the  Arrindy  silk  worm.  The  Doctor  concluded  his  very 
interesting  discourse  by  narrating  a fact  communicated  by  Dr.  Glass  of  Boylipur. 
It  appeared  that  Dr.  G.  had  sent  specimens  of  the  silk  to  England  : when  it  was 
shewn  to  the  different  manufacturers  they  answered,  that  the  people  in  India  had 
been  deceiving  them  by  stating  that  the  fine  Cashmere  shawls  are  manufactured 
from  the  wool  of  the  goat  : it  was  plain  to  them  that  the  shawls  were  composed 
of  the  silk,  and  they  said,  that,  with  that  material,  they,  the  English  manufac- 
turers, could  make  better  shawls  than  any  which  came  from  India. 

The  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  acknowledged  their  obligations  to 
Dr.  Helfer  for  his  interesting  paper. 

(We  shall  hasten  to  print  it  when  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Hudson  can  be 
engraved.) 
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